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LIFE OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 


Jean Jacques Rousseau, a native of Geneva, and son of a 
watch-maker, was born 28th June, 1712. His birth was accome 
panied by the death of his mother; he therefore considered the 
commencement of his existence as the beginning of his misfor- 
tunes. It would appear by the little care bestowed upon his 
education, that his father never designed him to fill any higher 
station than his own, or that of a trader or working mechanic 
To this neglect is to be added the disadvantage of a weakly con- 
stitution. But astrong and penetrating mind, aided by the early 
perusal of such authors as Plutarch, Tacitus, and other historical, 
political, and philosophical classics, soon began to read the book 
of man and of nature; and his ideas expanded too rapidly not 
to predict a brilliant career in the track of moral philosophy 
and speculative literature. His imagination swelled when he 
contemplated the characters which he found in these imperish- 
able pages ; to their lives and to the conversations which they 
occasioned with his father he imputes that free and republican 
spirit, that fierce and intractable disposition, which ever after was 
his torment. The utmost attention was bestowed upon him and 
he was almost idolized. Yet he owns that he had all the faults 
of his age; he was a prater, a glutton, and sometimes a liar; he 
stole fruit, sweetmeats, and victuals; yet he never delighted in 
being mischievous or wasteful, in accusing others, or in torment- 
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ing poor animals. Afterremaining at home till his approach to 
manhood, he suddenly quitted his father’s house; but on what 
account is not precisely known, though it has been pretty gene- 
rally attributed to some frolic or whim of his own. But what- 
ever might be the cause, certain it is, that he at the same time 
resigned the protestant creed for that of the catholic; that the 
Bishop of Anneci, in whose palace he solicited, and for a while, 
received an asylum, placed him with Madame de Warens, a 
lady who had recently apostated from the protestant to the pa- 
pistical tenets, and that the change in his professed faith wore 
all the appearance of being the price of the patronage he re- 
ceived. 

One of the most prominent features of Rousseau’s mind was 
that of the love of independence : a sentiment which did not per- 
mit him to remain in the humiliating state of a protected man, 
or humble friend. Leaving the hospitable roof of his benefac- 
tress, he threw himself on his own resources, and went to Cham- 
berri, where, as music had been one of the objects of his multi- 
farious studies, he availed himself of his knowledge of that science 
by teaching it to others. At the age of twenty-nine he went to Paris, 
and there was so fortunate as to form connections that led to his 
being, in 1743, two years after his arrival at that capital, engag- 
ed as secretary to the French ambassador destined for Venice. 
In that situation, again, his high feelings displayed themselves, 
and a consequent quarrel with his employer produced his dis- 
charge and return to Paris; where he had not been long when 
he was noticed by Dupin, the Farmer-general, in whose depart- 
ment he obtained a profitable situation. But his ardent and as- 
piring mind, disdaining to content itself with official employment, 
was always more bent on study than on the dry, dull, business 
in which he was engaged ; and the result was his entering upon 
that brilliant career of literature which surprised and delighted 
the world, and will transmit his name to the latest posterity. The 
private life of Rousseau may be read in his “ Confessions,” 
which are described by M. Sennebier, in his Literary History of 
Geneva, as “ a very dangerous book.” “ The excellent analysis,”’ 
continues this writer, “ which we meet with of some sentiments, 
and t.e admirable anatomy which he gives of some actions, are 
not sufficient to counterbalance the detestable matter and the 
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vnceasing obliquities every where to be found.’”? What ren- 
ders this book the more pernicious is, not only the baseness of 
the vices which he has disclosed, but the manner in which he 
endeavoured to unite them with the virtues. 

It happened that while Jean Jacques was in Dupin’s office, the 
Academy of Dijon proposed as a prize subject, the question— 
Whether the re-establishment of the arts and sciences had been 
conducive to the purity of morals? By the advice of Diderot, 
the friend and fellow-labourer of D’Alembert in the gigantic un- 
dertaking of a Dictionnaire Encyclopediqgue, Rousseau adopted 
the negative position; which he asserted with a boldness, and 
defended with a degree of eloquence, that astonished all the 
learned, and excited many literary antagonists. Several answers 
appeared against it, one of which was written by Stanislaus, 
king of Poland, who was, however, so much an admirer of Rous- 
seau, that when the latter was ridiculed on the stage of Nancy, 
by Palissot, the king, then Duke of Lorraine, deprived the au- 
thor of his place in the Academy. On this occasion Rousseau, 
with far more sense, interceded for him, and obtained for him his 
restoration. This striking and decided proof of a genius no 
less original than great, was soon afterwards followed by “A 
Discourse on the Causes of Inequality among Men, and on the 
Origin of Society”—a work which, while it exhibits a singular 
cast of thinking, displays a union gf the boldest flights of imagi- 
nation, with ideas almost as incoherent as novel, and attempts 
to exalt the savageness and gratifications of uncultivated nature 
above the polish and comfort of domestic and social life. His 
country, that had felt itself scandalised by his religious apostacy, 
read with satisfaction a production that evinced the writer’s re- 
iurn from papal to protestant principles; and was so sensibly 
flattered by its being dedicated to the Republic of Geneva, that it 
restored him to its favour and regard. Not long after the ap- 
pearance of this composition, he produced two dramatic pieces, 
one of which, “Le Devin du Village,” was musical, and not only 
written, but set to music by himself. Its success in Paris was 
as decided and as great, as had been in London that of the Beg- 
gars’ Opera of Gay. With the profits produced by these po- 
pular pieces, he now retired into solitude; and, relieved from all 
interruption, prosecuted his studies with more fervour than ever. 
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About this period, he produced his “ Lettre sur la Musique 
| Francoise ;” the object of which was to prove that the French 
i had no such thing as vocal music, and that, from the defects in 
their language, they could not have it. This work so excited 
| the resentment of the people, that he is said to have been burnt 
. inefigy. Henow wrote his “ Discours sur les causes de I’Inegalite 
parmi les Hommes, sur l’Orgine des Societes.” This endea- 
vour to prove that all mankind are equal, has been, in the opinion 
of a modern critic, by no means partial to Rousseau’s charac- 
ter—much misunderstood by critics, and misrepresented by 
wits. Even by the author’s confession, it is rather a jeu d’esprit 
than a philosophical inquiry; for he owns that the natural state, 
such as he represents it, did probably never take place, and pro- 
bably never will; and if it had taken place, he seems to think it 
impossible that mankind should ever have emerged from it 
without some very extraordinary alteration in the course of na- 
ture. He also says that this natural state is not the most advan- 
tageous for man ; for that the most delightful sentiments of the 
human mind could not exert themselves till man had relinquish- 
ed his brutal and solitary nature, and become a domestic animal. 
At this period, and previous to the establishment of property, he 
places the age most favourable to human happiness; which is 
precisely what the poets have done before him, in their descrip- 
tions of the golden age. After publishing this rhapsody he 
gave to the world, in 1758, his “ Lettre” to D’Alembert on the 
design of establishing a theatre at Geneva, which he proved, 
could not be necessary in a place situated as Geneva was. 
D’Alembert and Marmontel replied to him, and Voltaire appears 
from this time to have begun his hatred for Rousseau, with 
whom he and the rest of the philosophers had hitherto cordially 
co-operated against the Christian religion. Rousseau wanted that 
uniform hatred to revealed religion which the others called consis- 
tency, and his fancy was apt to ramble beyond the limits they 
had set. The principal feature in the attack of the author of 
‘* The Henriade,” consisted in the remark, that this violent ad- 
\ vocate for the purity of morals, and bold assailant of theatrical 
representations, had himself written a comedy and a pastoral, 
both of which had been exhibited on the Parisian stage. Though 
the question under discussion was not whether M. Rousseau 
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had or had not written for the stage, but whether the establish- 

ment of a theatre at Geneva would be beneficial or injurious to 

that republic, much was attempted to be made of the circum- 

stance; and a false and feeble argument drawn from the.error of 
the author’s practice against the legitimacy of his reasoning. 

His next publication was the “ Dictionary of Music,” a work re- 

plete with useful information, and demonstrative of profound 

research and acute intelligence. In 1760 he published his cele- 

brated novel “la Nouvelle Heloise.”” This epistolary romance, 
of which the plot is ill managed, and the arrangement bad, like 
all other works of genius, has its beauties as*well as its defects. 
Some of the letters are admirable, both for style and sentiment, 
but none of the personages are really interesting. The charac- 
ter of St. Preux is weak, and often forced. Julia is an assem- 
blage of tenderness and pity, of devotion of soul, and of coquet- 
ry, of natural parts and pedantry. Wolmer is a violent man, 
and almost beyond the limits of nature. In fine, when he wishes 
to change his style, and adopt that of the speaker, he does not 
long support it, and evéry attempt embarrasses the author and 
cools the reader. In this novel, however, Rousseau’s talent of 
rendering every thing problematical, appears very conspicuous, 
as, in his arguments in favour of and against, duelling, which af- 
ford an apology for suicide, and a just condemnation of it ; of his 
facility in palliating adultery, and his strong reasons to make it 
abhorred ; on the one hand, in declamations against social hap- 
piness, on the other in transports in favour of humanity; here in 
violent rhapsodies against philosophers ; there by a rage for 
adopting their opinions ; the existence of God is attacked by so- 
phistry, and atheists confuted by the most irrefragible argu- 
ments; the Christian religian combatted by the most specious 
objections, and celebrated by the most sublime eulogies. Yetin 
the preface to this work the author attempts to justify his con- 
sistency ; he says public spectacles are necessary for great cities, 
and romances for a corrupted people. He affects also to say that 
it was not intended for extensive circulation, and that it will suit 
but few readers. With regard to their effects on the female sex, 
he pretends to satisfy his conscience with saying “no chaste 
young woman ever reads romances; and I have given this book 
a decisive title, that on opening it a reader may know what to 
expect,” 
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Such is the impudence of this man, who had made his work 
as seductive as possible, and would have been greatly mortified if 
it had not produced its effect. Whoever, indeed, reads his 
** Confessions” will see that sensuality was his predominant vice, 
and that moral corruption became early familiar to him. 

In his “ Contrat Social,’’ he bore his part, along with the En- 
cyclopeedists, in exciting those awful delusions which produced 
the French Revolution and all its disastrous consequences. It 
was, however, less cautious than some of his former productions, 
and was immediately prohibited in France and Switzerland; and 
hence his lasting enmity to all existing establishments, civil and 
religious, which brought on what he and his friends were pleas- 
ed to consider as persecution. This appeared particularly in 
his * Emilie, ou de l’Education,” which was published in 1762. 
In this work, with many remarks that may be useful, there are 
others so mischievous and impious, that whenever it produces an 
effect it must be of the worst kind. The French parliament con- 
demned it and «he was compelled to make a precipitate retreat, 
in order to avoid’ a prosecution. He directed his steps to his 
native country, but Geneva shut her gates against him, and both 
at Paris and Geneva, the “ Emilie” was burnt by the common 
hangman. He sough. shelter at Neufchatel, in Switzerland, 
where he continued his hostility to revealed religion, in a man- 
ner that excited great indignation among the clergy ; and in Sep- 
tember 1765, the populace attacked his person and house. He 
fled to Strasburg in a very destitute condition, where he waited 
till the weather permitted, and then set out for Paris, and ap- 
peared in the habit of an Arminian. The celebrated Hume at 
this time resided in Paris, and being applied to in favour of 
Rousseau, undertook to find him an assylum in England, to 
which he accordingly conducted him in the beginning of the 
year 1766, and provided him with an agreeable situation. But 
Rousseau, whose vanity and perverse temper were ungovernable, 
and who thought he was not received with the respect due to the 
first personage in Europe, which he conceived himself to be, 
took it into his head that Hume was in league with the French 
philosophers to injure his fame, and after abusing his benefactor 
in a letter, in the most gross manner, and even refusing a pension 
from the crown, left England in 1767, and went to France. 
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In 1768, he resumed his botanical pursuits, which he conduct- 
ed with equal taste and judgment, by collecting and studying 
the plants on the mountains of Dauphine. During the year 
1770, he appeared ata coffee-house in Paris in his ordinary dress, 
and he took much pleasure in the admiration of the surround- 
ing crowd. This seems always to have been his ambition, and 
he was never content unless when occupying the public atten- 
(ion, even while he seemed conscious he could not draw the 
public respect. The bold delineation of character, interesting 
details, and fascinating language of his succeeding production, 
the “ Mouvelle Heloise,’’ which soon afterwards appeared in six 
volumes, 12mo. excited universal attention; and so effectually 
covered its defects, that on the subject of its merits only one sen- 
timent was felt—the sentiment of, admiration. 

After an extraordinary series of vicissitudes, followed by a 
few years of quietude, spent in the society of some of his chosen 
friends, this singular genius died of an apoplexy, at Ermeénon- 
ville, the estate of M. Gerardin, the 2d of July, 1778, aged 66. 
He was interred in the Isle of Poplars, in this beautiful retreat; 
and on his tomb were inscribed these words: “ Ici repose 
Vhomme de la nature et de la verite !”” “ Here repfoses the man of 
nature and of truth.” 

Rousseau was naturally a man of great talents, and might 
have been one of the first of philosophers, if his genius had not 
been perverted in early life. He does not appear to have been 
aman of learning: his education was neglected and irregular : 
but imagination was his forte ; and this, under the guidance of a 
sensual appetite, which never forsook him, led him to be the 
great master of seduction in morals, while his early association 
with Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Diderot tempted him to rival 
them in impiety ; and even when he quarrelled with them, as he 
did with all his cotemporaries, he still pursued the object by 
himself; and his sophistries, perhaps more than the wit and ar- 
gument of his former colleagues, powerfully contributed to that 
delusion which afflicted the continent of Europe with so much 
misery.—Although Rousseau’s works are less read now, he 
must ever be considered by the French as one of their first 
writers ; and they continue to print very splendid editions of his 
works, 
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The following delineation of the character of Rousseau—as it 
is displayed in his works—was published by Voltaire in the form 
of a prophecy; and, although intended as a satire, and, in many 
respects exaggerated, yet, as perhaps the most masterly sum- 
mary that has ever been published, we cannot forbear presenting 


it to our readers :— 

«In those days there will appear in France a very extraordinary person, 
come from the banks of a lake. He will say unto the people, <I am possess- 
ed by the demon of enthusiasm; I have received from Heaven the gift of 
inconsistency ;’ and the multitude shall run after him, and many shall believe 
in him: and he shall say unto them, ‘ Ye are all villains and rascals; your 
women are all vile; and I am come to live amongst you :’ and he will take 
advantage of the natural levity of this country, to abuse the people. And he 
will add—* All the men are virtuous in the country where I was born, and I 
will not stay in the country where I was born :’ and he will maintain, that the - 
sciences and arts must necessarily corrupt our morals ; and he will treat of all 
sorts of sciences and arts ; and he will maintain, that the theatre is a source of 
iniquity and corruption; and he will compose operas and plays. He will 
publish, that there is no virtue but among the savages, though he never was 
among them; he will advise mankind to go stark naked; and he will wear 
laced clothes, when given to him. He will employ his time in copying French 
music; and he will tell you there is no French music, He will tell you, that 
it is impossible to preserve your morals, if you read romances; and he will 
compose a romance—/a WVouwvelle Heloise—and in this romance shall be seen 
vice in deeds, and virtue in words, and the actors in it shall be mad with love 
and with philosophy ; and, in this romance, we shall learn how to seduce a 
young girl philosophically; and the disciple shall lose all shame and all mo- 
desty ; and she shall practise folly ; and raise maxims with her master, and she 
shall be the first to give him a kiss, " 7" . p 1 a . 
* ag ° * and his love-letters shall be philosophical homilies ; and he 


shall get drunk with an English nobleman, who shall insult him, and he shall 
challenge him to fight ; and his mistress, who hath lost the honour of her own 
sex, shall decide with regard to that of men; and she shall teach her master, 
who taught her every thing, that he ought not to fight; and he shall go to 
Paris, where he shall be introduced to some ladies of pleasure ; and he shall 
get drunk like afool,andshall * * * * *¥* and he shall 
write an account of this adventure to his mistress, and she shall thank him for 
it; the man who shall marry his mistress, shall know that she is loved to dis- 
traction by another; and this good man, notwithstanding, shall be an atheist ; 
and, immediately after the marriage, his wife shall find herself happy, and she 
shall write to her lover, that if she were again at liberty, she would rather 
wed her husband than him; and the philosopher shall have a mind to kill 
himself, and shall compose a long dissertation, to prove, that a lover ought al- 
ways to kill himself when he has lost his mistress : and her husband shall prove 
to him, that it is not worth his while; and he shall not kill himself: then he 
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shall set out to make the tour of the world, in ‘order to allow time for the 
children of his mistress to grow up; and that he may get to Switzerland time 
enough to be their preceptor, and to teach them virtue, as he had done their 
mother ; and he shall see nothing in the tour of the world, and he shall return 
to Europe ; and when he shall be arrived there, they shall still love one ano- 
ther with transport, and they shall squeeze each other’s hands and weep; 
and this fine lover, being in a boat, alone with his mistress, shall have a mind 
to throw her into the water, and himself along with her; and all this they 
shall call philosophy and virtue; and they shall talk so much of philosophy 
and virtue, that nobody shall know what philosophy and virtue are; and the 
mistress of the, philosopher shall have a few trees and a rivulet in her garden, 
and she shall call that her elysium; and nobody shall be able to comprehend 
what that elysium is; and every day she shall feed sparrows in her garden ; 
and she shall watch her domestics, both males and females, to prevent their 
playing the same foolish prank that she herself had played; and she shall 
sup in the midst of her harvest people ; and she shall cut up hemp with them, 
having her lover at her side ; and the philosopher shall be desirous of cutting 
hemp the day after, and the day after that, and all the days of his life; and 
she shall be a pedant in every word she says ; and all the rest of her sex shall 
be contemptible in her eyes; and she shall die, and before she dies she shall 
preach according to custom; and she shall talk incessantly, till her strength 
fail her ; and she shall dress herself out like a coquette, and die like a saint. 

« The author of this book, like those empyrics, who make wounds on pur- 
pose, in order to show the virtue of their balsams, poisons our souls, for the 
glory of curing them ; and this poison will act violently on the understanding 
and on the heart; and the antidote will operate only on the understanding ; 
and the poison will triumph, and he will boast of having opened a gulph ; and 
he will think he saves himself from all blame, by crying, Woe be to the 
young girls, who shall fall into it; I have warned them against it in my pre- 
face; and young girls never read a preface: And he will say, by way of ex- 
cuse, for his having written a book which imspires vice, that he lives in an 
age wherein it is impossible to be good : and, to justify himself, he will slan- 
der the whole world, and threaten with his contempt all those who do not 
tike his book: and every body shall wonder how, with a soul so pure and 
virtuous, he could compose a book which is so much the reverse: and many 
who believed in him, shall believe in him no more.” 








THE SPEECHES OF MR. GRATTAN.* 


Every nation has had three distinct periods in its annals; that 
of fable, that of partial light, and that of authentic history. The 
life of the eminent person, whose speeches are now before us, com- 





* The Speeches of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan in the Irish and in the 
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prehends the most important portion of the last period. Grattan, 
as the great orator of the House of Commons, and as the man of 
unrivalled influence with the people, as exercising his power with 
both for the honour and happiness of his country, has mingled 
his name with all that is glorious and all that is melancholy in 
the history of the Irish constitution. He has been acknowledged, 
by an unanimous voice, the founder of the liberties of Ireland. 
The materials may have been prepared by others, the remnants 
of the rude privileges of their Celtic fathers, and the purer and 
more shapely models of England, lay before him ; but he was the 
first that gathered them together, exercised a master’s hand upon 
them, and built the fair temple of the constitution. Few men have 
had this fortune, or deserved it more ; and if Grattan had perished 
at an early age, few men would have gone down to the grave with 
a richer and more exulting restrospect; but he survived to see 
his labours thrown into confusion, the parliamentary indepen- 
dence of Ireland extinguished, and the country delivered over te 
a long sufferance of calamity. 

Henry Grattan was born in Dublin in 1746. His descent was 
respectable, his father having been recorder of the city, and its 
representative in parliament. The family income does not seem 
to have been more than sufficient for the usual expenditure of of- 
ficial rank in that joyous and dissipated metropolis, and young 
Grattan was to make his own fortune. In Ireland, as in Scotland, 
the bar is the prevalent profession. The son of a law officer, and 
a member of parliament, had a double motive for embracing this 
ambitious profession, and he commenced his literary training by 
entering Trinity College, the Irish university. There, unlike 
Swift and Burke, he made a remarkable figure, and there began 
his competition with the clever and arrogant individual whom he 
had for an opponent during his political career, Fitzgibbon, af- 
terwards Lord Chancellor. He became a Templar in 1767, a 
time of memorable parliamentary effortin England, and was early 
and easily drawn from the drier matters of the law to the debates. 
Chatham was then in all his grandeur, flashing his unproductive 
lightnings on the cloudy and disturbed politics of the adminis- 
tration. Grattan, born for an orator, here found his example at 
once. The condensation and vividness of the pre-eminent spea- 
ker of England inflamed the kindred spirit of the Irishman ; his 
first effort was a “ Character” of Chatham, singularly brilliant 
and original. 

Grattan was called to the bar in Ireland in 1772, and seems for 
some time to have indulged in the tempting society of Dublin, 
and in the lighter kinds of literature. He toyed in private thea- 
tricals, and even wrote an epilogue, to be spoken by the ded/e of 
the time, the handsome Countess of Lanesborough. He next 
dipped in politics, though still at a timid distance, and was the 
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author of some anonymous essays, sufficiently derisive of the un- 
popular and much laughed at administration of the Marquis of 
Townsend. A young man of talents, who was to be the architect 
of his own fortune, might have been naturally numbered among 
ministerial eleves ; and the Townsend government were not tardy 
in purchasing parliamentary vigour. But Grattan’s choice was 
made. He associated himself at once with the party opposed to 
the Castle. Lord Charlemont, a man respected by government, 
as a mediator between the aristrocracy and the people, and stand- 
ing in high honour with the public, from his sincerity, indepen- 
dence, and patriotism, brought him in for a borough, and Grat- 
tan, almost from his first step in the threshold of the Commons, 
became the hope of opposition. 

We are not the panegyrists of the English polity in Ireland ; 
but no honest view of its motives can be taken, without allowing 
for casualties beyond the reach of human counsel. Tyranny is 
out of the question; there is nothing to establish the charge of 
sullen violence or vindictive execution. The whole course of the 
English government was a great remedial trial, sometimes stern, 
sometimes conciliatory, but, whether stern or conciliatory, too 
frequently defeated by habits and misfortunes against which no 
wisdom could stand its ground. 

Ireland was not conquered by England. This is her pride, but 
it is her misfortune. From the landing of Fitzstephen in 1170 to 
Cromwell’s campaign in 1650, the full impression of the English 
arms had not been felt. The great mother of freedom and legis- 
lation had not been able to introduce them into Ireland ; she had 
not been able to sow the seed of civilization in the shaking and 
bloody soil. Her establishment seemed more the refuge of out- 
casts from shipwreck on some barbarous shore, than the site of 
dominion. 

When England at this obscure period is impugned, it is for- 
gotten that she sat upon no Epicurean throne. For two hundred 
years she was struggling through the fierce hazards which were 
yet to mould her form into civil and warlike virtue. She had to 
undergo the extremes of foreign and domestic war. France was 
to be fought, and to be held ina dubious and wasting subjection. 
Domestic faction was to be crushed. The armies of York and 
Lancaster were battling on the soil. The Spaniard, lord of the 
empire in every quarter of the world, was to be encountered all 
round the world. England, tasked to her last lance, and driven 
to the final chance of battle, where defeat was to leave her with- 
out a name, was often forced, like Rome in the general assault on 
her dominion, to leave the more remote provinces to their own 
defence ; and Irelarid was abandoned to the wild feuds of chief- 
tains, exasperated by mutual injuries, inflamed to arms by native 
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courage, and bound and sworn to relentless hostility by supersti- 
tion, ignorant, bloody, and barbarian. 

This was the situation of Ireland for four hundred years; a 
fierce chieftainry, a foreign supremacy, weakly but desperately 
maintained ; no commerce, no law, no retrospective glory, no 
rising prospect of better times; the desert and the pilgrimage 
cheered by no glittering patriarchal dream of future splendour ; 
a fragment of English life keeping its grasp on the edge of the 
country, like men expecting to be swept off by the first wave; 
and, within the land, the perpetual swell and tumult of the fierce 
passions, the ferocious instincts, of savage life, sharpened and 
made more sanguinary by the craft of a rude civilization. This 
would have been spared if England had conquered the soil. But 
her irresistible invasions were as transient as the fires of the lava 
poured into the ocean. Every half or quarter of a century some 
great effort was made by England for the tranquility of this dis- 
tracted land. The chivalry of the Henries and Edwards, Rich- 
ard and Elizabeth, came and disappeared, like the visions in the 
cave of the wierd sisters, leaving “ the word of promise to the 
ear.” The pride of knighthood was disgusted by a conflict with 
the nameless and unmailed dwellers of the wilderness ; and at the 
first sounding of the trumpet from France, the Norman and the 
Saxon abandoned the triumph over naked valour, and followed 
the king to Cressy and Poictiers. The armies of Elizabeth, feebly 
led, and desperately resisted, perished in their camp, and left the 
[rish to shed tenfold blood upon their grave. Alternately depen- 
dent, without the advantages of protection, and free, without the 
honours of liberty, lreland was consumed by the evil of perpetu- 
al change. Every paramount foreign summons left the English 
settlements open, and the Septs instantly arose and devastated the 
Pale. The foreign convulsion ceased, and the current rolled back, 
but its channel must now be forced through corpses; all was to 
be begun again. The conquest, thus imperfect, loose, and tran- 
sitory, could only trample the land into mire. The soldier marked 
the ground with his heel, and could do no more. There was no 
time for the slow benevolence of the plough. Ireland was one 
vast border. It is less wonderful, that she should have languished 
under this sanguinary vicissitude, than that she should have re- 
tained a name as a country, that a blade of corn was to be found 
in the fields, that a ship visited her ports, that the face of man 
was not altogether extinguished within her shores. Prophecy 
has no picture more fearful than this dilapidation of a land. But, 
in the midst of this continued roar of war, the native genius made 
itself memorable in two of the most refined indulgences of our 
nature, a vivid and impassioned poetry, and a music, original, 
tender, and magnificent in the highest degree. Music is the por- 
tion of an unfortunate people. Prosperous nations have no music. 
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or none worth the name: or only bequeathed to them from some 
little secluded remnant of ancestry, entrenched among lakes and 
mountains, and consoling exile and defeat by song. But national 
misfortune is the sure parent of music. The sufferings of Scot- 
land have brought her exquisite melodies down even so low as 
1745. The habits of Ireland combined with its vicissitudes to 
give a deeper colour to its music. The eastern chieftains were 
kings, and surrounded with the pomps of barbarian regal life. 
Their banquet was the boundless and lavish prodigality of un- 
civilized power; they moved to battle, at the head, not of clans, 
but of armies. Antiquaries have attempted to trace an obscure 
descent from the blood of the East. But the Irish king had a 
less equivocal resemblance to the Persian satrap, in the profuse 
ornament of his dress, in the scarlet or saffron mantle, the golden 
armour, and the diadem set with emeralds. The wars kindled 
by the rude ambition of those gorgeous savages were massacres; 
and the bard recorded a victory which left no enemy in the field, 
or a defeat that broke down the throne,—a mourning and deso- 
lation unutterable. The habitual instrument was the harp, the 
loftiest, the most tguching, and the most romantic of all instru- 
ments. It impressed the national style with a portion of its own 
character; and the Irish music has no superior in romantic gran-_ 
deur, and profound impassioned melancholy. When the ancient 
dynasties were extinguished, and the regal star had set for ever, 
the night did not pass away with it; the struggle was perpetua- 
ted, and the finer minds of Ireland, harassed and driven into its 
fastnesses, had the same bitter inducements to cherish the early 
tastes of their country. Like Milton’s fallen spirits, they took 
with them their songs and rich recollections into their exile ; 
and, 


- - Retreated in their silent valleys, sang, 
With notes angelical, to many a harp, 

Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle.” 


What Ireland might have been with her great original quali- 
ties of war and peace, cultivated and guided to her true interests, 
is now beyond conjecture. In the recent struggles of the empire, 
she has not fallen behind any of its kingdoms in the vigour of her 
genius, or the valour of her soldiers. It cannot be doubted, that, 
in her historic darkness, many a bold hand and mighty intellect 
arose and perished. Men fought from the rage of appetite, from 
the madness of faction, from the impulse of gallant blood ; with- 
out direction, and without reward. History recoils from this fu- 
rious gladiatorship, and leaves the heroic slaves without a name. 
Yet, in a nobler cause, and in a later time, those men might have 
stood among the glorious of the earth. If, in the spirit of the 
Homeric prayer, the light had been let in upon the conflict round 
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that trampled and defaced corpse; their native sovereignty, the 
world would have seen, grappling hand’to hand, many a form 
worthy of kings and chieftains, many a noble courage and superb 
mind, stamped by nature to have led armies to battle, and guided 
the councils of empires. 

The first regular parliament of Ireland was convened in 1297 
by Sir Thomas Wogan, the English chief governor. The lords 
spiritual and temporal were summoned, and writs to the sheriffs 
directed the return of two knights for each county or district en- 
titled to representation. Of a country torn by faction, the par- 
liament might naturally be reluctant to assemble, and, when as- 
sembled in factions, prejudiced and ineffective. The English 
viceroy seems to have required all his sagacity to keep the con- 
flicting interests at peace, and invigorate the diplomatic indolence 
of those fierce and panoplied debaters. But something was done. 
The land was prolific of calamities; and the list of sufferings, 
grievances, and mal-practices, set forth by this parliament, con- 
tained every evil that could spring out of beggary, lordly broils, 
and rude persevering misgovernment. 

But Ireland was still to be ruled only by the sword. The le- 
gislature fell into disuse, and we scarcely hear of the parliament 
till two centuries after, when Sir Edward Poynings—a name 
hateful to Irish annals—came, as Lord Deputy, to remodel the 
general system. He introduced a statute which broke down the 
independence of parliament at a blow. By this statute, empha- 
tically called Poyning’s Law, it was established that no parlia- 
ment should be held in Ireland, of which the object was not pre- 
viously notified to the king, under the great seal of Ireland, by 
the king’s lieutenant and council. Inthe reign of Mary, this 
statute was bound tighter round the liberties of parliament, by 
the doctrine that no bill, nor even heads of a bill, could be framed 
by the legislature. The Irish viceroy and privy council were to 
originate the bill, and it was then to be transmitted to England 
for the decision of the king and privy council; the power of the 
Irish parliament being limited to its acceptance or rejection. 

The Revolution of 1688 sent something of its spirit into this 
Ultima Thule of politics. The frost that had bound up the Irish 
parliament was partially thawed, and this long slumbering and 
reptile-blooded legislature lifted up its crest for amoment. But 
it was to feel it trampled down again by the Whigs, now no longer 
struggling for place, and clamorous for freedom. The cause was 
trivial,—a quarrel between the House of Lords and the Court of 
Exchequer ; but closing in “ An Act for the better securing the 
“ dependency of Ireland on the Crown of Great Britian,” by which 
the Lords were deprived of the right of judication in appeals. 
Farthermore, “the British parliament was declared to have full 
* power to make laws for the kingdom of Ireland.” ‘The Irish 
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parliament was thus, from 1719, the date of this extraordinary 
transaction, virtually a cipher. 

If Ireland had been a thousand miles farther off in the Atlantic, 
she might never have incurred this decrepitude, or, incurring it, 
she might never have found its restorative. But she was too near 
to England to be out of the sound of that perpetual public voice, 
which has made the characteristic, and the strength of English 
freedom. 

The constitutional beacons could not be fired, without casting 
‘heir light across the waters, and being seen upon the Irish shore. 
A few men, disgusted with the national mismanagement, formed 
themselves, in conjunction with the more ostensible opponents of 
administration, into.a party, called indiscriminately patriots and 
tories, and commenced a struggle against whiggism, which, 
changing it original principles, had long been called tyranny. 
The celebrated Dean of St. Patrick’s was the soul of this party. 
The character of Swift has been insulted by the whig writers in 
every day since his own. But whatever may have been the ec- 
centricities of his personal character, or the irritation of a mind 
singularly liable to violent impulses, there can be but one convic- 
tion, of his sagacity, directness, and courage, His personal dis- 
appointment may have originally prompted him too hastily, 
against the measures of administration. His exile, as he termed 
it, might have soured a more placid spirit. But he was on the 
spot where, ifa man had a human feeling within him, it must have 
beenstirred. The distress which he might have originally looked 
on as an instrument against the viceroy, soon absorbed him on 
its own account. If he lifted the robe from the bleeding body of 
the state, it was no longer to harrangue over it, as a stimulant to 
popular revenge ; but, ashe stripped it up, to be more heavily im- 
pressed with the depth of the wounds, and to try more sedulously 
whether life may not yet linger in that torn and neglected frame. 
It is palpable, that Swift soon grew sincere ; his personal hazards, 
his open defiance of the bench, his insults to the treasury, his fear- 
less and unrelaxing patronage of every design which had in view 
the promotion of Irish interests, all are an answer to the poor im- 
putation of personal motives. We are not now to estimate the 
man by the recollections that linger through the long decay of a 
hundred years ; the petty incidents of his captiousness, his capri- 
cious friendships, his strange marriage, or the unfortunate and 
graceless burlesque of his poetry. But let him be judged of by 
his actual undeniable public influence; by the.bold and powerful 
proportions of his mind, in its full and naked exercise, not wrap- 
ped in the idle and enfeebling habits of his less honourable hours; 
and no irfdividual of his day can stand beside him as a competi- 
tor. We have in him, the extraordinary example of an individ- 
nal, without family influence, extensive income, or considerable 
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rank, swaying a great population, casting into shadow, as he 
moved, the court and the legislature, treading down the selfish- 
ness of the Irish administration, and, after vanquishing the Cas- 
tle, defying and defeating the English whig privy council, and 
doing allthis without the arts by which the populace are ordina- 
rily moved, without the promise of plunder, or the hope of revo- 
lution, It is to Swift’s immortal honour, that, attaining the whole 
power of a demagogue, he was superior to the abuse of the pub- 
lic mind, that his viéws were directed to objects of unequivocal 
national utility; and that his glorying was, not to have maddened 
the nation with the drunkenness of insurrectionary folly, but to 
have set them on their feet, to have established their steps, and 
showed them where to look for a constitution. 

The Irish populace were sufficiently inammable. An instance 
of but a little later date proved the fierce nature of the materials 
on which Swift wrought with so wise a moderation. In the year 
1759, on the rumour that the Parliament was to be transferred to 
England, a sudden multitude poured into the House of Lords, 
placed an old woman on the throne, made a search for the journals, 
for the purpose of burning them, seized many members of both 
Houses, whom they compelled to swear that they would never 
vote for an unron, destroyed the equipages of members who had 
i escaped, and erected a gibbet for a peculiarly obnoxious individ- 
| ual. Those were the elements by which a powerful malignant 
might have shaken the country. An interval of quiet occurred, 
which showed how much the national discontent depended on the 
character of the local administration. The celebrated Lord 
Chesterfield became Viceroy in 1745. The time was perilous. 
England, plunged in a wasteful war with France and Spain, was, 
2 for the first time within @enturies, forced to fight on her own ter- 
+ ritory. The vigour of the Pretender’s invasion was rapidly rous- 

| ing the disaffected spirit of the country, and the constitution 
seemed to depend upon a battle at the gates of London. Ches- 


4 terfield, in the trying situation of governor of a people full of bit- 
“ ter memories, conciliated all parties with matchless good sense. 
4 His first and most difficult step was to restrain the violence of 
iy the habitual councillors of the crown, who, by new measures of 


restraint, would have probably driven the nation into rebellion. 
Tis next was, to give assurance of his impartiality to every class 
of political difference. Chesterfield was himself a proof of the 
advantage of appropriate situation to character. In England, he 
has passed down to posterity, as little more than a court intriguer, 
and the author of some profligate letters. But the gay and grace- 
ful idler of St James’s was the man of diligence and spirit in 
| Dublin Castle. The English voluptuary was the statesman of 
: lreland. He endeavoured to amuse and occupy the public mind 
by newspaper discussion; he improved the environs of the me- 
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tropolis, and laid out a noble park for the citizens. He even 
availed himself of the popularity of Swift’s famous signature, and 
published a Drafier’s letter on the Pretender’s claims. He dis- 
countenanced all party irritation, and silenced the old malice of 
the court, or its new follies, with witty contempt. A man of in- 
fluence rushed into his chamber one morning, before he had risen, 
with the alarm, that “ Thirty thousand Irish were up in the north.” 
Chesterfield bid him look at his watch and tell him “ the hour. 
“It was nine. Bless me, said the viceroy, can it be so late? No 
“ wonder they are up, I ought to be up too.” His repartees are 
still current in Ireland, as evidences of the playful wisdom of aman 
whom they still honour. Ata drawing room, where a Miss Am- 
brose, a Roman Catholic, of remarkable beauty, was present, some 
ebservation was made on the dangers resulting from popery. 
‘“‘ For my part,” said Chesterfield, turning his eyes on this hand- 
some recusant, “ I know but one dangerous Papist, and that one 
* is —Miss Ambrose. r 

These are not very splendid displays of wit ; butin politics no 
thing is trivial that can influence the public spirit. It was by such 
pleasantries that he brought the people into good humour with 
his government, and it is by such that his name is still commem- 
orated in Ireland. His viceroyaliy lasted but a year; he was re- 
called in 1746, and the kingdom was thenceforth wearied with 
the struggles of ignorant power and rude faction. 

A signal change in the constitution of the Irish parliament oc- 
curred in 1768. The tumultuous habits of Ireland had given it 
a virtual remoteness from the paramount country. Fierce rebel- 
hion, or angry obedience, were all that made its character with the 
English; and who feels for the coercion of barbarians? The ca- 
prices of power, checked at home by fear of the people, or by 
respect for the law, found their natural range in this distant and 
desolated land. The prerogative, so early chained up in the 
royal menagerie, was let loose to prey through the moral wilder- 
ness of Ireland. The House of Commons had consisted of one 
hundred members in the reign of Henry VIII. Mary and Eii- 
zabeth increased them by forty-eight ; but of those, seventeen were 
for counties, and established by the latter. James I. summoned 
to his first parliament in 1613 two hundred and thirty-two, of 
whom forty were made at once, James answering the complaints 
of the Commons on this extraordinary exertion of power, with the 
levity of a fool, and the insolence of a tyrant, “I have made forty 
boroughs, suppose I had made four hundred—the more the mer- 
rier.” Charles I. Charles II. and James II. continued to increase 
the number of boroughs, chiefly from motives of personal favour. 
The last creation was by Anne, who, however, made but one. 
These parliaments had at length become of the duration of the 
king’s life, unless dissolved by his prerogative. But from 1716 
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the English parliament had been septennial. The first step of the 
patriots on feeling their strength, was to present a bill limiting 
the extravagant and ruinous duration of the Irish legislature. Af- 
ter a series of defeats, popular disturbances, and ebullitions of 
party acrimony, Lord Townsend was sent over, in 1767, to ter- 
minate this conflict, which had endured from 1761. The royal 
consent was given to an octennial bill in 1768, and the nation was 
overjoyed at its success. It had certainly made a great and solid 
advance to freedom. 

Townsend has, like Chesterfield, left strong recollections in Ire- 
land. Aman of talent, knowledge of the world, and ready pleas- 
antry, has powerful qualifications for popularity in all countries ; 
but in the proverbial conviviality of Ireland they were irresistible. 
To this day a Townsend club holds the anniversary of this ac- 
complished humourist’s birth. Thus, in defiance of Shakspeare, 
a great man’s memory may live half a century without church- 
building. Townsend was the first viceroy since Chesterfield whe 
seemed to feel a personal interest in the people. He associated 
with the general society of the metropolis, disclaimed the repul- 
sive etiquette assumed by former governors, and by many in- 
stances of spirit, wit, and generosity, mingled with some frolics 
still well remembered, this Irish Henri Quatre made himself an 
unrivalled favourite with the multitude. In parliament he met 
with furious hostility. His task had been to break down the 
power of the oligarchy, who, taking the side of the English cab- 
inet, had seized the entire patronage of the kingdom, and abso- 
lutely dictated to the government. To shake this alliance, the 
viceroy, sagacious and indefatigable, sought out, among the ris- 
ing minds of Ireland, the talents that might render him inde- 
pendent of its overwhelming help. He opened his table to them, 
and, in the freedom of conversation and social wit, formed his es- 
timate of their capabilities. His acuteness was unfailing, and the 
men whom he thus selected justified his choice, by the infusion 
into parliament of new eloquence, knowledge, and vigour, and 
by finally subduing an aristocracy, at once too ambitious and too 
ignorant to be entrusted with the interests of the country. But 
this was the happier and the more remote result. The first ef- 
fect was to enrage the great holders of power, and, by combining 
; their jealousy with the old repugnance of the opposition, to bring 

a storm of obloquy on the government. Townsend, either ex- 
hausted by this perpetual dissension, or satisfied with having 
placed his object within view, retired in 1772. From his time 
the viceroy, who had previously resided in Ireland only one win- 
ter in every two years, took up his permanent residence in the 
capital. The old habit of abandoning the administration to lords- 
justices, of whom two out of three were regularly chosen from 
the borough-holding aristocracy, was at an end ; and those under- 
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takers, as the managers of the borough interest were called, thence- 
forth lost a great portion of the influence which they had used 
for their own aggrandizement to the equal discredit of govern- 
ment and of the country. 

Grattan’s first speech recorded in these volumes was made in 
1778, on the motion of Mr. Robert Stewart, father of the late la- 
mented secretary, relative to the excess of the public expehdi- 
ture over the income. It is a bold, popular declamation; but 
chiefly remarkable for its evidence of the speaker’s early adoption 
of his style. It has the same vividness and brevity of phrase, the 
same contrasts of language, and the same strong embodying of 
familiar images, which distinguished him till his last hour. Re- 
probating the habit of creating supernumary salaries, this spirit- 
ed novice says: 

«¢ The people, who see that employment is not in the contemplation of such 
places, grow suspicious. They think that places are created, not for individ- 
uals only, but that we have established and entailed upon the public whole 


foundations of idleness ; so that we are deliberating not only about limiting an 
expense, but setting bounds to a slave trade / 

‘¢ Nor is it only that the nation is impoverished by the corrupt spirit in which 
ministers have increased every salary ; the country is plundered by their inad- 
vertency, by yielding to the importunities of some, they teach all to be impor- 
tunate. One job is the father of a thousand pretensions. Where every 
thing is a job, every man will be aclaimant. 

«“ Thus has this new system, (or I know not what to call it,) of venality and 
prodigality, advanced uponthis country with a solid and accumulating strength, 
which has broken down the great works of the constitution. The service of 
the crown has sunk : the emoluments have increased; the dignity vanished ; 
the supposition of hire precludes the idea of honour. Ministers have taken 
the jewels out of the crown, and have staked them against the liberties of the 
people ! , 





«Let gentlemen contemplate what will soon be the weakness of the British 
empire, wrecked in the vortex of that pernicious contest with America. How 
likely to require aid from us, when the House of Bourbon gathers about her, 
and, like an exhausted parent, she faints back upon the only child her violent 
councils have left her. 

— — mae Real 

<«¢ Will you pass a window tax in time of peace, in addition to hearth money, 
and condemn the poor to a dungeon for ever? In all the contests between the 
wretched condition of the subject, and the liberal disposition of parliament, 
we may make that condition more vexatious, not more productive ; the omni- 
potence of parliament may destroy trade, it cannot impregnate ; it may stop. 
the circulation of law and letters; it cando no more. In Ireland, the iron hand 
of poverty limits the omnipotence of parliament! 

«© Or shall we endeavour to transfer the scene ; we cannot raise and starve 
public bounty, and humble our past establishments. It would not do,—for 
though we were to take the robe off the back of the people in order to make 
a livery for placemen and pensioners ; though churches and public works were 
left to decay, and become as rotten as our policy ; though we were to steal 
from the Dublin distresses, and spurn into the street the Foundling Hospital, 
with all its orphans, though we were to live for administration only, and the 
majesty of the people were to go naked and threadbare to accammodate the 
household of the Castle, yet we could not supply to their profusion 100,0007, 
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by denying every thing to the necessities, the improvement, and the decencies 
of our country 


This, delivered with Grattan’s energy of manner, must have 
had a powerful effect. But the charges made with such force 
against the government, were actually levelled, not at the viceroy 
and the English cabinet, but at the overgrown power of the party 
whose dispossession was to be the first advance to free action on 
the part both of the minister and of the people. Some public 
friends of the English interest, the prime sergeant, Burgh, the 
provost of the university, Hutchinson, subsequently secretary of 
state, kc. voted for the motion. This oppression of the viceroy 
by the borough-holders furnishes a clue to Grattan’s unceasing 
attacks on the government, while to the end of his life he con- 
tinued the declared and sincere friend of connection with Eng- 
land. 

But an Englishman looking on the decrepit state of the Irish 
constitution, would have been among the most strenuous assert- 
ors of the measures which now engrossed the popular side. 
Dependent judges, a perpetual mutiny bill, a perpetual grant of 
the customs and excise, a House of Commons disabled from giv- 
ing birth to any measure, a privy council embracing the whole 
province of legislation, originating, uttering, and controlling the 
parliamentary laws,—these were the elements of which the Irish 
charter was shapen, elements, not of order, but of confusion, not 
of strength, but of restless and fatal weakness; not tending to 
coalesce and be reconciled into the vigour and noble regularity 
of a free constitution, but to be involved in perpetual conflict till 
they fell into ruin and were no more. 

The opposition applied themselves to their task with manli- 
ness and system. They wisely divided the obnoxious statutes 
among them, and thus were enabled to bring forward their suc- 
cessive measures with an intelligence and honourable rivalry, de- 
serving of high distinction in parliamentary history. Grattan 
and Brownlow, a man of great public weight, grappled with the 
question of “ Irish Legislative Independence.” Burgh, after- 
wards Chief-Baron, and Daly, a country gentleman of large for- 
tune, and of ability as a speaker, occupied themselves with ge- 
neral superintendence. Bushe, versed in finance, undertook the 
“ Perpetual Mutiny Bill.” Gardiner, afterwards Lord Mount- 
joy, possessed of great opulence, and Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
the wit of his day, and one of the most graceful orators of the 
house, undertook the “ Roman Catholic Penal Code.” Yelver- 
ton, subsequently Chief-Justice, and Flood, a name eminent 
among the eminent, were appointed to the overthrow of “ Poyn- 
ings’ Law.”’ The meetings of these leaders were held at the 
Eari of Charlemont’s house, where the mild wisdom and accom- 
plished knowledge of his Lordship, gave consistency and mode- 
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ration to measures, that, intemperately urged, might have set 
the kingdom in a flame. | 

All nations part reluctantly with power. The sceptre, even 
when it is too heavy for the hand, is unwillingly relinquished. 
England had fought for the burthensome sovereignty of Ame- 
rica, and lost it. The example of the. resistance and the result 
survived the battle. The roar of a nation in arms went across 
the Atlantic, and, when it had died at home, it was heard in its 
echo in Ireland. The memories of that period are still fresh in 
the general mind, and we shall merely state the consequence, 
that Ireland, sustained by the spirit of her volunteers, and Eng- 
land, inclined to conciliation by her own good sense, and the 
necessities of the time, finally arranged difficulties which might 
have been easily embittered into civil war. But this fortunate 
completion was not attained till after many a long and violent 
struggle within the senate, great emotion among the people, 
great revolutionary hazard in the armed force, averted only by 
the sincerity of Grattan and his friends, in their attachment to 
English connection. On the 19th April, 1780—a date which, if 
other counsels and other days had not visited Ireland with the 
Union, should have stood “ aye sacred in the calendar”’—Grat- 
tan moved the famous “ Declaration of Right.” His speech 
on this occasion placed him at once in the foremost rank of elo- 
quence and patriotism. It is thus that this fervid and powerful 
genius swoops upon his subject. 


‘© If I had lived when the 9th of William took away the woollen manufac- 
ture, or when the 6th of Ceorge the First declared this country to be depen- 
dent, and subject to laws to be enacted by the parliament of England, I 
should have made a covenant with my own conscience, to seize the first moment 
af rescuing my country from the ignominy of such acts of power. Or if I had 
a son, I should have administered to him an oath, that he would consider himself 
as a shoe at avd set scp for the discharge of so important a duty.” 

“ The people of this sri are not t satisfied--something remains ; the 
ereater work is behind ; the lic heart is not well at ease ; to promulgate 
gur satisfaction—to stop the t eet of millions by the votes ‘of parliament— 
fo preach homilies to the volunteers--to utter invectives against the people, 
under pretence of affectionate advice, is an attempt, weak, suspicious, 
and inflammatory. You cannot dictate to those whose sense you are entrusted. 
torepresent. Your ancestors, who sat within these walls, lost to Ireland trade 
and liberty; you, by the assistance of the people, have recovered trade, you 
still owe the kingdom liberty—she calls apes you to restore it.”’ 

es This dissatisfaction, founded t upon a consideration of the liberty we have 
lost, is increased, when they consider the opportunity they are losing. For, if 
this nation, after the death-wound given to her freedom, had fallen on her knees 
sn anguish, and besought the Almighty to frame an occasion in which a weak and 
injured people might recover their rights, prayer could not have asked u moment 
more opportune for the restoration of liberty, than this in which I have the honour 
te address you.’ 


The peroration of this whele speech concentrates the argu- 
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ment and the feeling of the question in a grand burst of Grattan’s 
peculiar oratory. 


«« Hereafter, when those things shall be history—your age of thraldom and 
poverty, your sudden resurrection, commercial redress, and miraculous arma~- 
ment—shall the historian stop at liberty! and observe, that here the principal 
men among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude. They were awed bya 
weak ministry, and bribed by an empty treasury ; and when liberty was within 
their grasp, and the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the people 
clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and encouraged them on, that they 
fell down, and were prostrated at the threshold.” 

«« J might, as a constituent, come to your bar, and demand my liberty. I do 
call upon you, by the laws of the land, and their violation—by the instruction 
of eighteen counties—by the arms, inspiration, and providence of the moment, 
tell us the rule by which we shall go—assert the law of Ireland—declare the 
liberty of the land ! . 

‘s } will not be answered by a public lie, in the shape of an amendment. Nei- 
ther, speaking for the subjects’ freedom, am I to hear of faction. I wish for 
nothing, but to breathe, in this our island, in common with my fellow subjects, 
the air of liberty! I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition to break 
your chain, and contemplate your glory. I never will be satisfied so long as 
the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain clanking to his 

s—he may be naked, he shull not be iniron. AndI do see that the time is at 
hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted. And though great men 
should apostatize, yet the cause will live; and though the public speaker 
should die, yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, 
and the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will not die with the pro- 
phet, but survive him.” 

This is splendid oratory, and no man can read it without a con- 
viction of the genius of Grattan. Its nervous and direct strength 
must have made the speaker eminent in any assembly of the 
earth. The feelings of the time have passed away, and lan- 
guage, lofty and superb as this, is lost on the fallen fortunes of 
the Irish parliament. It is a magnificent inscription on the 
grave, where its tenant has been long dissolved. But the monu- 
ment may perish, the inscription will not be forgotten, and, in 
the future prosperity of Ireland, her noblest feelings will be 
learned from the memory of this panegyric, as her deepest wis- 
dom will be warned by the fate of this legislature. 

We cannot restrain ourselves from giving another fragment ; 
it is from the second speech on the Declaration of Right. It is 
a perpetual splendour. 


* The claim (of England, as having conquered Ireland) naturally leads to 
the subject of the volunteers. You have an immense f6rce, the shape of 
a much greater, of different religions, but of one political faith; kept up for 
three years defending the country ; forthe government took away her troops 
and consigned her defence to the people ; defending the government, I sayg aid- 
ing the civil power, and pete: to maintainjthe liberty of Ireland to the last 
drop of their blood. Who is this body? The commons of Ireland! and you 


at the head of them. It is more.—lIt is the society in its greatest possible de- 
scription; it is the property; it is the soul of the country armed! They for 
this body have yet no adequate name. 

« In the summer of 1780, they agree in a declaration of right; in the sum- 
mer of 1781, they hear that the French are at sea. In the heat and hurricane 
of their zeal for liberty they stop; without delay, they offer to march; their 
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march waits only for the commands of the Castle. The Castle, where the sa- 
gacious courtier had abandoned his uniform, finds it prudent to receive a self- 
armed association. The delegates of that self-armed association enter the 
mansions of the government, ascend the steps, advance to the presence of the 
jord-lieutenant, and make a tender of their lives and fortunes, with the form 
and reception of an authenticated establishment. A painter might here dis- 
play and contrast the loyalty of a courtier with that of a volunteer; he would 
paint the courtier hurrying off his uniform, casting away his arms, filling his 
pockets with the public money, and then presenting to his sovereign naked 
servitude! He would: paint the volunteer seizing his charter, handling his 
arms, forming his columns, improving’ his discipline, demanding his rights, and 
then, at the foot of the throne, making a tenderof his allegiance; he had no 
objection to die by the side of England ; but he must be found dead with her charter 
in his hand / 

‘*‘ How do you mean to proceed? Submit and take the lead in the deser- 
tion? Impossible. The strength, which at your back supports your virtue, 
precludes your apostacy; the armed presence of the nation will not bend ; the 
community will not be sold.” 

‘* Before you decide on the practicability of being slaves, look to America. Do 
you see nothing in that America but the grave and prison of your armies ? 
Do you not see in her range of territory, cheapness of living, variety of cli- 
mate, and simplicity of life,—the drain of Europe? Whatever is bold and 
disconsolate, sullen virtue, and wounded pride, all, all to that point will preci- 
pitate ; and what you trample on in Europe will sting you in America. 
What do you wait for? Do you wait for'a peace ; till the volunteer retires, and 
the minister replies by his cannon ?— Or do you wait for more calamities 
in the fortunes of England, till the empire is a wreck, and the two countries 
go down together. Are the princes of the earth more vigilant than the 
Almighty, that you should besiege the throne of mercy with your solicitations, 
and hold it unnecessary to admonish the king ? or do you wait till your country 
speaks to you in thunder !” 


These appeals were irresistible. The freasury made a pro- 
tracted defence; but the public sentiment was too deeply founded, 
and too proudly raised to be overthrown. The resolutions were 
combated by a feeble majority ; but the will of the nation was 
pronounced, the failures of the armies in America, and the 
menacing hostility of Europe, had shaken Lord North on his 
throne, and disgusted England with the prospect of Irish coer- 
cion. The Rockingham administration came into power in 
March, 1782. The Duke of Portland was sent over as viceroy ; 
the Irish parliament was declared independent ; and the empire 
saved from a civil war. The interest which the nation took in 
these memorable debates was one of the characteristics of the 
era. They had looked carelessly on the proceedings of their 
languid and shackled legislature. Bitter feuds arose injthe house, 
and were extinguished with no more result than any other vul- 
gar riot; but the obscurity of this midnight brawl, with its in- 
significant fury and its personal and degraded violence, had now 
been succeeded by a nobler illustration. As the debates pro- 
pounded matters of national importance, they assumed the dig- 
nity of national council. They became more decorous, more 
eloquent, more the object of public anxiety and of patriotic dis- 
tiction. A crowd of men too high spirited to have solicited 
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place, and too contemptuous of parliamentary notoriety to have 
thrown off the favourite indolence of birth and fortune for the 
worthless bustle of unnoticed debates, were urged to sudden di- 
ligence ; and it is a remarkable fact, that some of the most labo- 
rious and brilliant among the future debaters, were country gen- 
tlemen! The gratitude of the nation was irrestrainable ; but 
its justice paid the first homage to Grattan. A hundred thou- 
sand pounds were proposed for the purchase of an estate for the 
great patriot. At his own request, the vote was lowered to 
50,000/.—a trivial sum for his services, or for his exigencies, - 
but a signal honour, without a precedent and without an exam- 
le. 

‘ The security of political freedom in England may throw these 
labours and these rewards into an unfaithful light. But we 
should remember what Ireland was; we should look out of our 
territory, sheltered and cultivated almost into a prodigal and 
dangerous luxuriance, and pass across that mighty gulf, which 
separated political Ireland from the peace and ancient glory of 
England. The Irish patriot had other evils to deal with than 
those of a pampered and fretful fancy; not the slow discoveries 
of his study, but the bitter and melancholy pressures which 
smite man in every pore, and will not be eluded. The captious 
freedom of the modern reformer may be the license to do mis- 
chief; the cry of Irish independence was the cry to be allowed 
to live out of thraldom. There was a famine of all privileges; 
justice was to be sought only at the foot of the English privy 
council; every boon was accompanied and degraded by a re- 
newed sense of shame; in that great prison every turn of the 
gate upon its hinges sounded slavery ; every gust of fresh air was 
heard in the shaking of the national chains. What would be the 
feelings of England if she had now to kneel to authority with 
this petition in her hand : 

“ The repeal of a perpetual Mutiny Bill. 

“ The repeal of the power of the privy council to make laws 
for Parliament. 

‘“‘ The restoration of the Peers to the right of final judicature. 

“ The abrogation of the claim of the Crown to make laws for 
the people. 

“ The dependence of the army on the three estates of the 
realm. 

“ The acknowledgment of the exclusive right of the King, 
Lords, and Commons, combined, to make laws for the king- 
dom.’ 

Yet it was with this petition, deepened by its being addressed 
to authority, foreign in all things but in hereditary grievance, 
that Irish patriotism approached to the seat of English supre 
macy, 
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With claims of this necessity, faction has nothing to do. The 
men, by whom they were upheld, were the most unblemished 
friends to the constitution of England, and to the connection of 
both countries. But they felt, truly, that there can be no solid 
connection hetween the free and the slave, and they raised Ire- 
land into liberty, that the alliance might be sincere, pure, and 
indissoluble. 

In this general triumph, Grattan took the undisputed lead, 
and his speech in the address of thanks to the viceroy has the 


solemn beauty of a fzean. 

* IT am now to address a FREE PEOPLE ! 

« Ages have gassed away, and this is the first moment in which you could 
be distinguished by that appellation.” 


The orator suddenly rises into a strain of magnificent self-ap- 
plause. 


. “T found Ireland on her knees.—I watched over her with an eternal soli- 
citude,—I hate traced her progress from injuries to arms, and from arms to 
liberty. Spirit of Swift! Spirit of Molyneux! your genius has prevailed. Tre- 
tand is now a nation.—In that new character I hail her, and bowing to her 
august presence, I say, Esto perpetua !” 


This language, which would have been ostentation in the lips 
of any other man, was, in his, simplicity and justice. He then 
throws a flash upon the Cimmerian darkness of the past. 


*‘ She is no longer a wretched colony, returning thanks to her governor for 
his rapine; and to her king for his oppression. Nor is she now a squabbling, 
tretful sectary, perplexing her little wits, and firing her furious statutes with 
bigotry, sophistry, disabilities, and death, to transmit to posterity insignificance 
and war.” 


He then rushes out into splendid amplification. 


“ You, with difficulties innumerable, with dangers not a few, have done what 
your ancestors wished, but could not accomplish; and what your posterity 
may preserve, but will never equal. You have moulded the jarring elements 
of your country into a nation ; and have rivalled those great and ancient com- 
monwealths, whom you were taught to admire, and among whom you are now 
to be recorded. In this proceeding you had not the advantages which were 
common to other great countries; no monuments, no trophies, none of those 
outward and visible signs of greatness, such as inspire mankind, and connect 
the ambition of the age which is coming on, with the example of that going off, 
and forms the descent and concatenation of ,lory ! No, you have not had any 
great act recorded among all your misfortunes; nor have you one public 
tomb to assemble the crowd, and speak to the living the language of integri- 
ty and freedom.” 

“I congratulate my country, who, going forth, as it were, with nothing but 
a stone anda sling, and what oppression could not take away, the favour of 
heaven, accomplished her own redemption, and left you nothing to add, and 
every thing toadmire. You want no trophy now ; the records of parliament 
are the evidence of your glory.” 


We have not now space to examine the often discussed topic 
of Irish eloquence. Its palpable characteristics are vigour and 
tichness—-great yariety of passion—-and great imaginative 
power—sometimes extravagant in its flights, but always showing 
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native strength of wing. It is the very antipodes of meagre- 
ness, aridity, and common-place. We speak of it, of course, in 
it highest examples. It has been degraded, like all the other 
eminent and enviable things of the earth. Imitation naturally 
fastens on the costliest and most pr oper products, and the elo- 
quence of the sister country has had its parasite plants, loading 
the noble tree with weedy fertility and colours not its own. But 
Ireland protests against having her claims to precedence in this 
master art of mind, decided by any living model. Her last ora- 
tor is scarcely cold; and long distress and wild convulsions 
may shake the land, before the grave of eloquence is broken, and 
issues again in the shape of living man. It is at the foot of the 
statues of Burke and Sheridan, of Curran and Grattan, that Ire- 
land takes her stand, and, in pride and sorrow, provokes the con- 
test with the world. 

Weare not insensible to the faults of Grattan’s style. His favour- 
ite figure was antithesis, a form of speech natural to a penetrating 
mind, and of all forms the most impressive on a public assem- 
bly. Maxims are arguments—the force of logic without the 
tardiness of induction. But their use may obviously be indulg- 
ed too far; and they encumbered the excellence of his old age. 
Those were rarely visible in his earlier speeches, or, when they 
obtruded themselves, the fault was consumed in the surrounding 
glow of passion and genius, and, like spots on the sun, became a 
part of the intenser glory. 

Another and more painful peculiarity was his strong and fre- 
quent appeal to the name and the ways of the Deity. This, which 
was sometimes stately, was sometimes forced, and is certainly 
among the hazardous violences of oratory. But those faults are 
too palpable to seduce the student. It is our higher gratification, 
as it is over better service, to commemorate rather the excellen- 
cies than the defects of distinguished ability; and in this spirit 
we have desired to direct the reader’s attention to the more un- 
questioned merits of the great orator. 

We have yet gone over but a few years of the forty that this 
eminent person filled up with active patriotism. We may return to 
the subject ;—for the present recommending these volumes to the 
most diligent study of the parliamentary speaker. All imitation 
is false and unwise. But to dive into the secret of the renowned 
poet or orator; to see the hidden springs of that unfailing fresh- 
ness and flow which won him homage ; to purify and replenish 
our earthly nature, till it becomes the source of perennial purity 
and beauty like his own,—is not to imitate, but to rival; to make 
the true use of departed eminence; to follow the will of Provi- 
dence in sending mighty minds, from time to time, to elevate the 
scale of human power. The student has in Grattan a great ex- 
ample, His clearness of reasoning ; ; his diction, simple, strong, 
and original; his imagination, embodying ideas with a living vi- 
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gour, and presenting a perpetual grouping of grand and impres- 
sive conceptions, a continual freeze of mental sculptures; and those 
fine qualities, inspirited by a lofty heart devoted to a cause well 
worthy of the life or death of man, place him rather among the 
immortal orators of antiquity, than among the leaders of our 
feebler time. His feelings, his style, and his time, were Demos- 
thenaic. He was raised to raise his country with himself; and it 
is his supreme renown, that he succeeded ;—that, during a long 
life of popular vicissitude, he was the highest mark both with, 
the friends and the enemies of Ireland; that, with the strongest 
temptations to betray, he was found faithful to the last; and 
that, let the time of Ireland’s grandeur come when it will, her 
patriot must first draw his inspiration from the sepulchre of 
GRATTAN. 








THE NOCTURNAL SEPARATION. 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


OnE summer, while at Baltimore on a pleasure excursion, pe- 
culiar circumstances suddenly rendered it necessary that I should 
set sail for St. Thomas’s. I immediately proceeded to make 
inquiry about a vessel to convey me there, and found that there 
were none bound for that quarter, except a sniiall schooner, which 
had very inferior accommodations, and was commanded by a 
person of rude manners and a disobliging temper. However, 
as my business admitted of no delay, I engaged a passage in her, 
and put my luggage on board, and desired the captain to send 
me notice whenever he was ready to sail, that I might imme- 
diately join him. I passed two days in that anxious and unsét- 
tled state of mind which the prospect of going to sea generally 
induces, and went despondingly to bed the second night, after 
having ascertained that the wind was unfavourable to the prose- 
eution of my intended voyage. A loud knocking at my chamber 
door awakened me from a profound sleep, about an hour before 
dawn. I was on the point of demanding who occasioned the 
disturbance, when a voice called out, “ The schooner is ready 
to sail—They are heaving up the anchor—Captain Burder sent 
me to warn you to come on board without a moments delay.” 
I started from bed, and having dressed myself as quickly as pos- 
sible, accompanied the messenger to the wharf, and embarked in 
a boat which waited there for us, and soon reached the schooner. 
Her captain was so busily engaged in giving orders to the sea~ 
men, that he seemed scarcely to notice my arrival. However, I 
addressed him, and made some remark about the suddenness af 
his departure. ‘ That doesn’t concern you,” replied he abrupt- 
ty, “ I suppose your berth is ready below.” But instead of taking 
his hint, and going down to the cabbin, I remained upon deck until 
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we clearedthe mouth of the harbour, which we at last accomplished 
with much difficulty, for the wind was as directly ahead as it could 
blow. I felt at a loss to conceive the cause of our putting to sea in 
such unfavourable weather ; but judged, from the specimen of tht 
captain’s manner which I had already had, that it would be use- 
less to address to him any inquiries upon ‘the subject. I there- 
fore went to bed, and did not get up next morning till called te 
breakfast. On entering the cabbin, I was astonished to find a 
lady and a gentleman there, whom I had not previously known 
to be on board. They were introduced to me as fellow-passen- 
gers; and after expressing my gratification at the prospect of 
enjoying their society during the voyage, I began to converse 
with them, and soon found that their presence would in a great 
measure counterbalance the disagreeables arising from cap- 
tain Burder’s surly and untractable temper. They were named 
Mr. and Mrs. Monti, and were both young, and had recently 
been married. She was a pretty, lively, interesting crea- 
ture ; and having fortunately been at sea before, she did not suf- 
fer from sickness, or feel at all incommoded or depressed by the 
comparative uncomfortableness of her situation ; and therefore the 
sociality of our little circle was never interrupted by her absence, 
or her incapacity to join it. But the charm of her manners 
seemed to exert no influence upon the stubborn nature of cap- 
tain Burder, who always maintained a cold reserve, and rarely 
took any part in our conversation. His appearance and deport- 
ment were singularly unprepossessing. A short muscular figure, 
a stern countenance, burnt almost to a copper-colour by an expo- 
sure to tropical climates, black bushy hair, and small scintillat- 
ing eyes, formed the exterior of our commander; and his actions 
and external behaviour proved that the traits of his mind were 
as revolting as those of his person. He treated his crew in a 
capricious and tyrannical manner; but at the same time, behaved 
towards them with an air of familiarity very unusual for shipe 
masters to assume when among common seamen. But a negro 
man, who attended the cabin, daily experienced the most inhu- 
man usage from his hands, and afforded such a spectacle of de- 
eradation and misery as was painful to look upon. Almost every 
night after dark captain Burder had a long conversation with his 
mate, during which both seemed particularly anxious to avoid 
being overheard, and I once or twice observed them studyme 
charts of parts of the ocean that lay quite out of our due and 
propercourse. Their whole conduct was equally suspicious and 
inexplicable, and I often felt uneasy and apprehensive, though 
there wss no defined evil to fear, nor any danger to anticipate. 
Our personal comfort was but little attended to on board the 
schooner; and our table, which had never been a well furnished 
one, soon became so mean and uninviting, that Mr. Monti com- 
plained to captain Burder about it; however, without avail, for 
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the latter told him that he must just take things as he found 
them. Oncomparing the quantity of stores we had respectively 
brought on board, we thought we could manage to live indepen- 
dent of our commander, and Mrs. Monti’s woman servant was, 
therefore, desired to prepare our meals, and spread a table for 
us every day. Captain Burder grew furious with passion when 
he learned this arrangement, and muttered some threats which 
we did not understand. However, next day, his rage against us 
was farther increased, in consequence of Mr. Monti having taxed 
him with cruelty and injustice while in the act of beating the 
negro man already mentioned. This offence was not to be for- 
given, and he accordingly broke off all intercourse with the in- 
dividuals of our party. Delightful weather attended us during 
the first week of the voyage, and we usually spent the evenings 
upon deck, under an awning. While thus seated, one calm and 
beautiful moonlight night, Mrs. Monti said, “ if the weather and 

ocean were ever in this placid state, I believe I would prefer a 

sea-life to any other. The most susceptible mind could not dis- . 
cover any cause for terror or anxiety in the scene around us—I — 
would rather meet a speedy death among those little biliows than 
linger life away upon a sick bed, racked with pain, and surround- 
ed with weeping friends.”—“I have less objection, Harriet,” 
said her husband, “ to your mode of dying than to your mode of 
living. I should not care to spend much time at sea, for I am 
sure it would pass very heavily. I love variety, and nothing of 
that is to be met with on board a ship.”’—* I agree with you,” 

said Mrs. Monti; “ but variety is not necessary to happiness—a 
regular, well-planned, uninterrupted routine, would suit my dis- 
position exactly, and would be more easily attainable at sea than 
any where else. A life of change entails many miseries. It 
makes us the slaves of accidents of every kind, and when we 
are happy, we never can feel secure that our happiness will con- 
tinue. Now, were I mistress of a large ship, and had the power © 
of sailing continually upon a calm and safe ocean, I would collect 
my dearest friends on board of her, and get out of sight of land 
as fast as possible, carrying with me of course various means of 
amusement and recreation. We would regulate our time and 
our pleasures as we chose—no disagreeable person could in- 
trude on us—no spectacles of misery would meet our eyes, and no 
lamentations assail our ears; and we would enjoy each other’s 
society without the fear of ever being separated or disunited éx- 
cept by death; and when any one was removed, the remaining 
persons would console themselves with the reflection, that a link 
had been withdrawn from the chain which bound their hearts 
to this delusive and transitory world; and that, in proportion as 
their friends dropped away, they would fee! more ready and wil- 
ling to die than they had done while the former were in existence.” 
—* This seems a very plausible scheme of yours my love ;” replied 
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Mr. Monti; “ however, I am glad you cannot put it in execution. 
I don’t know any part of the ocean that is exempted from tem- 
pests, which I see you are resolved entirely to avoid, and with 
reason, for I suspect that a good gale of wind would discompose 
you and your select party, even more than captain Burder him- 
self, were he to find means of admittance into your projected 
floating Elysium.” While we were engaged in conversation of 
this kind, I several times observed Samno, the negro man, beck- 
oning to me, and then putting his finger upon his lips. At 
length I went to the bows of the vessel where he stood, and asked 
if he had any thing to communicate. “ Yes, yes, master,” said 
he, in a whisper, “ something very strange, and of great conse- 
quence but will no one overhear us ?”~—“ Do not fear that,’ an- 
swered I; “ Captain Burder is asleep in his birth, and the watch 
are all near the stern.”—“ Then I will speak,” answered Samno, 
*¢ You and that other gentleman have been kind to me, and have 
often tried to save me from the rage of my wicked master— 
I mean now to serve you in my turn. Your lives are in danger. 
The captain intends to cast away the vessel.”—“ What do you 
mean ?”’ cried I; “ Iam ata loss to understand you.”—* Oh Pll 
soon explain it all,’*replied he. “ Last night, I listened to my 
master and the mate while they were talking together, and found 
out that they had formed a plan to wreck this schooner, that they 
might get the insurance, which would buy her and all she con- 
tains twenty times over. These bales, casks, and boxes, that lie 
in the hold, have no goods inthem. They are full of sand and 
stones. Captain Burder has cheated the insurers in this way, 
and now he wants to run the vessel a-ground somewhere on the 
Bahama banks, and leave her to be beat to pieces by the waves. 
He and his crew, who are all leagued with him, will go off in 
the boat, and land upon the nearest coast, and give out that they 
have been shipwrecked. This story, if it is not found out to be 
false, will entitle him to claim the insurance, which is all he 
wants. Here is a scheme for you!” I was too much startled 
and agitated by this intelligence to think of holding any farther 
conversation with Samno; and after warning him to conceal his 
knowledge of the affair from his master and the seamen, I re- 
turned to my friends. As the tale I had just heard completely 
explained captain Burder’s mysterious behaviour, and unveiled 
the cause of his sudden departure from Baltimore, I did not at 
all doubt the negro’s veracity, and began to consider how the infer- 
nal machinations of our commander might be best counteracted. 
When Mrs. Monti retired to her state-room, I informed her hus- 
band of the plot that was in agitation. We conferred together’ 
a long time u pon the subject, and, at last resolved to do nothing 
openly, until matters came nearer a crisis. Captain Burder’s 
villainous scheme occupied my mind incessantly, and Mr. Monti 
daily made it a subject of conversation; but still we could no! 
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determine what course to pursue, and passed our hours in that 
state of irresolute anxiety, during which, the mind seeks an 
excuse for its own inactivity and want of decision, by endeavour- 
ing to convince itself that the proper time for exertion has not 
yet arrived. We cautiously concealed the affair from Mrs. Mon- 
ti and her attendant, and took care that every thing connected 
with our little establishment should go on in its usual routine, 
lest any alteration might have excited suspicion among those 
who were leagued against us. Four or five evenings after Samno 
had made the above-mentioned communication to me, we were 
seated upon deck according to custom, it blew pretty fresh, and 
we went through the water at such a rapid rate that Mrs. Mon- 
tl remarked it, and asked me, in a whisper, if vessels usually 
carried so much sail at night as we then did. At this moment, 
captain Burder who had been pacing the deck in an agitated 
manner for some time before, seized the lead, and hove it hur- 
riedly, and continued to do so without mentioning the soundings 
to any one, or making any reply to the mate, who came forward, 
and offered to relieve him of his charge. There was a dead si- 
lence among the crew, all of whom stood near the bows of the 
vessel, observing their commander with expressive looks. An 
indistinct sensation of dread, in which I participated, appeared 
to steal over the individuals of our party. Mrs. Monti trembled 
and seized her husband’s arm, and looked anxiously in his face ; 
but he turned from her gaze without saying any thing. Samno 
leant against the bulwarks, and twice stepped forward, appa- 
rently with the intention of addressing some one, but each time, 
after a few moments hesitation, he quietly resumed his former 
position. The moon was nearly full, and we enjoyed all her 
light, except when a thin fleecy cloud occasionally happened to 
intervene, and to throw a fleeting and shadowy dimness upon 
the surface of the ocean. The wind, though strong, appeared 
unsteady and at intervals its sighing was changed into wild and 
melancholy moans, which seemed to hover around the vessel for 
an instant, and then to be borne far over the deep. At one time 
we glided silently and smoothly through the billows ; and at ano- 
ther, they burst and grumbled fiercely around the bows of the 
schooner, and then collapsed into comparative quietness and 
repose ;—every thing wore an ominous and dreary character, 
and the scene appeared to exert a depressing influence upon the 
minds of all onboard. The silence was suddenly interrupted by 
Samno, who cried, “ We are now on the Seal Bank! I see the 
black heads ! the schooner will be a-ground immediately ‘” 
‘ Rascal! what do you say?” returned captain Burder, running 
furiously upon him; “ you are a lying vagabond ! utter another 
word, and I will let you feel the weight of the lead upon your 
body !’’——** What can all this mean ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Monti, in 
4 tone of alarm ; “are we réally in danger ?”—~“ Captain Bur- 
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der,” cried her husband, “ 1 command you to put about ship in- 
stantly ! we know all your plans! you are a deceitful villain !— 
Seamen,” continued he, addressing himself to the crew, “ Obey 
this man at your peril! he intends to cast away the vessel for the 
insurance ; if we do not resist we shall lose our lives.”—“ Mu- 
tinous wretch!” returned the captain, “ you speak falsely! I 
deny the charge ! you shall repent of this yet. Yes, yes, I’ll find 
a time.—Fellows, stand by me; recollect I am your commander. 
May I depend upon you all?”—“ Ay, ay, sir, to the last,” an- 
swered the sailors, though some of them spoke rather faintly 
and irresolutely. Silence now ensued, and captain Burder hav- 
ing thrown aside the lead, began to pace the deck hurriedly, and 
often cast looks of fury and defiance at Mr. Monti andme. We 
easily perceived that any sort of resistance on our part would be 
vain, and perhaps dangerous, and therefore patiently awaited 
the catastrophe. While he employed himself in soothing and 
encouraging his lady, I went down to the cabin, and collected.all 
my valuables of small bulk, and concealed them about my per- 
son, and likewise privately desired Mr. Monti’s servant to occu- 
py herself in the same way. In a few minutes I distinctly felt 
the keel of the schooner rub upon the bottom. Every one 
started when this took place, and theh appeared to await the next 
shock in breathless alarm. The vessel, as was expected, soon began 
a second time to grind against the sand and rocks underneath, 
and quickly got hard and fast a-ground. Captain Burder immedi- 
ately ordered the sails to be backed, but this did not move her 
in the least degree. The shifting of the ballast, which was next 
resorted to, proved ineffectual, as he probably intended it 
should. Our situation, now became truly alarming. There 
was no land in sight; but from the fore-top weé could discern 
shoals stretching on every side to the horizon—those of sand 
being indicated by the bright green colours of the sea—and 
those of rock by irregular patches of blackness upon its surface. 
However, these beacons of danger did not long continue distin- 
euishable, for the moon sunk below the horizon, and elouds gra- 
dually overcast the sky. The wind and sea increased at the 
same time, and we soon began to drift along, being one moment 
elevated on the top of a billow, and the next dashed furiously 
against the bottom of the ocean. It was evident that the 
schooner would quickly go to pieces, and captain Burder order- 
ed his men to let down the boat. While they were engaged in 
this, a temporary dispersion of Some of the clouds afforded us 
light enough te discern a rocky island at a little distance ; and 
the boat had hardly been dropped when our vessel struck violent- 
ly—the waves breaking over her at the same time in rapid suc- 
cession. We all rushed to the side of the schooner on which the 
boat lay, and leaped into her one after another, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Monti, who, when he had assisted his wife and ser- 
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vant in getting on board, returned to the cabin for some papers 
which he had forgot. Just as he came upon the deck again, a 
tremenduous sea took the vessel a-stern, and swept him over- 
board. Mrs. Monti fainted away. Captain Burder immediate- 
ly cut the barge rope, and orflered the crew to make for the 
island, saying, it was absurd even to think of saving my compa- 
nion’s life, and that we would be more than fortunate if we es- 
caped a similar fate ourselves. The men rowed furiously, and 
we soon gained the rock, and landed in safety, though not until 
the bow of the boat had been stove in by the violent percussions 
she underwent while we were getting ashore. It was so dark 
that none of us attempted to explore the apparently insolated spot 
upon which we had been obliged to take refuge ; and my thoughts 
were chiefly directed to the recovery of Mrs. Monti, who conti- 
nued in a state of insensibility for a considerable time, and reviv- 
ed only to feel the agonizing conviction that her husband was no 
more. Captain Burder and his crew stood watching the schooner 
as she rapidly went to pieces, and had a great deal of conversa- 
tion among themselves, which the noise of the sea prevented me 
from overhearing. About an hour after we had landed, Samno 
came running to me, and whispered, that he believed Mr. Monti 
was still alive, for he had recently heard some one shouting at a 
distance. I immediately accompanied him to a projecting point 
of rock, about one hundred yards off, and we both called as loud 
as we could. A voice, which I instantly recognized to be that 
of my friend, answered us; but it was some time before we were 
able to distinguish what he said. At last I ascertained that he 
had reached the shore by clinging to part of the wreck, and that 
he could not then gain the spot on which we stood, on account of 
an arm of the sea which extended into the interior of the island ; 
but that he would immediately endeavour to find his way round 
the head of it. On hearing: this, I entreated him to desist from 
any such attempt till daylight should render it a secure and suc- 
cessfulone. He at last consented, and I hastened to Mrs. Monti, 
and communicated the joyful tidings of her husband’s preserva- 
tion, which affected her nearly as much as her previous belief 
in his death had done. Long before dawn we. had all assembled 
on the point of the rock already mentioned ; and the first beams 
of morning showed Mr. Monti opposite to the place where we 
stood, and divided from us by what appeared to be an arm of 
the sea, about one hundred and fifty yards wide. After ex- 
changing a few words with his wife, he set out to compass its 
head and thus get round to us, while Samno went to meet him. 
We waited their arrival impatiently for nearthalf an hour, and then 
saw the negro coming towards us with looks of despair. “ We 
are all deceived,” cried he; “ this is not an arm of the sea, but a 
channel between two distinct islands; we are on one, and Mr. 
Monti is on the other; he cannot possibly reach us, unless he swims 
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across, or is brought over in a boat. What is to be done ?” 
This intelligence filled Mrs. Monti and me with dismay, for both 
knew that the boat was totally unfit for service, and that her hus- 
band could notswim. Every one appeared in some measure to parti- 
cipate in our distress and disappointment, except Captain Bur- 
der, who, when asked if there were any means of rescuing Mr. 
Monti, said, that it behoved him to get across the channel as he 
best could. Mr. Monti soon appeared on the opposite rock, and 
explained the hopelessness of his situation more fully than 
Samno had done. The channel had a rapid current; the set of 
which, we perceived, would vary with the ebb and flow of the 
tide ; but it was so strong that even an expert swimmer could 
scarcely hope to baffle its force and reach the adverse shore. No 
effectual plan of relief suggested itself to any of our minds; 
but it was evidently necessary that something should be speedily 
done; for though we had picked up a considerable quantity of 
wretched provisions, Mr. Monti had none of any kind. We 
therefore saw at once that he must either risk his life upon the 
sea, or perish with hunger. In the afternoon, under the influ- 
ence of these convictions, he began to collect together all the 
peices of plank he could find ; and having torn up his shirt and 
handkerchief into strips, he bound the timber together, so as 
to form a sort of raft. This he conveyed to the utter extre- 
mity of his own island, hoping that the sweep of the current 
might carry him, when embarked, to the lower end of the 
opposite shore. These preparations were viewed with tortur- 
ing suspense and anxiety by Mrs. Monti and me; and when her 
husband had placed himself upon the raft, she grew half 
frantic with alarm, and entreated him to desist. However, after 
a few moments of irresolution, he pushed off, and was whirled 
rapidly along by the stream. Noneof us dared to speak, scarcely 
even to breathe, during this *scul-absorbing crisis. Several of 
the crew stood upon the edge of the cliffs with ropes in their 
hands, waiting to afford the adventurous navigator assistance as 
he passed ; and their hopes of being able to do.so were strength- 
ened, when they observed the influence which an eddy had in 
drawing the raft towards the shore... Mr. Monti was soon within 
seven or eight yards of us. One of the seamen then seized the 
end of the rope, and made a strong effort to throw it towards the 
raft, but he lost his balance, and fell into the water, dragging the 
line along with him. ‘he golden moment elapsed, and the ob- 


ject of our solicitude was quickly swept away far beyond our 


reach. His wife relapsed into insensibility, but not before she 
had seen the form of her husband receding from her eyes, and at 
the mercy of a boundless ocean. The man who had the misfor- 
tune to cause this disastrous result, was allowed to clamber up 
the rocks quite disregarded—the attention of all being fixed upon 
Mr. Monti, who floated so fast into the open sea, that we per- 
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ceived we had no chance of beholding him much longer. He 
waved his hands to us several times, with an air of resignation,. 
but we thought we once or twice observed him endeavouring to 
impel the raft towards our island, by using his arms as oars and 
then suddenly desist, as if conscious of the hopelessness of the 
attempt. Fortunately, the weather had become very calm, and 
we knew that there was no chance of his sinking while it con- 
tinued so, and while the planks that supported him kept to- 
gether. We watched him till it grew dark, and then set about 
providing ourselves with a place of shelter for the night; during 
the whole of which, Mrs. Monti, in her indescribable anguish, 

forgot all that had passed, and even where she was, and talked, 

laughed, and wept, alternately. 1 spent the greater part of the 
night in strolling along the shores of the island, which I could do 
with pleasure and safety, for the moon and stars successively 
yielded light enough to direct my steps. Neither did Captain 
Burder nor his crew seem inclined to take any repose. When 
I happened to pass the spot where they were, I always heard 
them disputing about the way in which they should manage to 
leave the rock ; and it appeared from.their conversation, that the 
wreck of the schooner had been much more complete and sud- 
den than they had anticipated orintended. I also gathered from 
some accidental hints, that they did not regret that Mr. Monti 
was now out of the way—his avowed knowledge of their plans 
having excited a good deal of alarm and anxiety among them. 
At day-break no vestige of the raft or its unfortunate navigator 
was discoverable, and I forgot my own desolate prospects in 
thinking of the fate of Mr. Monti, and trying to believe that he 
might still be in life, although conclusions to {H® contrary were 
forced upon my mind by a consideration of the danger that sur- 
rounded him, and of the limited means he had of successfully 
contending against them. Immediately after sun-rise the crew 
hauled up the damaged boat, and began to repair her with some 
fragments of the schooner, which had that morning floated 
ashore. They soon rendered her in a manner sea-worthy, and I 
found that the mate and crew intended setting out in search of 
relief, while Captain Burder, and Mrs. Monti, and her maid, ana 
1, were to remain till they returned. Accordingly, in the after- 
noon they put off, taking Samno with them, on the ground that 
they would require him to assist atthe oars. It appeared to me 
rather strange that Captain Burder should not accompany his 
crew, and direct the expedition, though he said he remained be- 
hind to show the two females that neither he nor his men had any 
intention of abandoning them. I pretended to be satisfied with 
this explanation, but nevertheless determined to watch his mo- 
tions. Mrs. Monti and her maid had taken up their abode in a 
small rocky recess, which sheltered them in some measure from 
the weather, and I had conveyed thither the best provisions I 
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could select from the quantity washed ashore, but did not intrude 
myself upon them, for I perceived that my presence was painful 
to the former, by recalling the image of her husband. Having 
chosen a place of repose in the vicinity of the recess, I retired to 
it soon after sunset and endeavoured to sleep; but notwithstand- 
ing the fatigues of the preceding night, I continued awake so 
long that I resolved to walk abroad and solicit the tranquilizing 
effects of the fresh air. As I emerged beyond the projecting 
rock behind which I had formed my couch, | saw Captain Bur- 
der stealing along on tip-toe. Fortunately he did not observe 
me, and I immediately shrunk back into the shade, that I might 
watch his steps unseen by him. He proceeded cautiously towards 
the recess, and having looked round a moment, entered it. | 
grew alarmed, and hastened to the spot, but remained outside, 
and listened attentively. I heard Mrs. Monti suddenly utter an 
exclamation of surprise, and say, “ pray, sir, why do you intrude 
yourself here?” “ I come to inquire how you are,” replied Cap- 
tain Burder, “and to ask if I can be of any service to you.” — 
“ None, none,”’ answered she, “ this is an extraordinary time for 
such a visit, | beg you will leave me.’-~— Are you not afraid to 
remain here alone ?”’ said Captain Burder.—“ I have my atten- 
dant, sir,” returned Mrs. Monti, haughtily.—“‘ No, no,” cried 
the former, “ you know well enough you have sent her across the 
island for water, and I have taken advantage of her absence to 
have a little conversation with you—you are a beautiful creature, 
and ——”’ “ Captain Burder,” exclaimed she, in a tone of alarm, 
“do you really dare?—~Begone! Touch me not!’’—lI heard a 
shriek, I rushed into the recess, and, seizing the insolent villain 
behind by the @llar of his coat, dragged him backwards a con- 
siderable way, and then dashed him twice upon the rocks, with 
all the force I was master of. He could not rise, but lay groan- 
ing with pain, and vainly attempting to speak. I now hastened 
to Mrs. Monti, whose agitation I endeavoured to relieve and 
compose, by assurances of unremitting protection, and by the 
hope of our soon being able to leave the island. When her at- 
tendant returned I left them together, after promising to keep 
watch in front of the recess, and prevent the future intrusions of 
Captain Burder, who continued for some time on the spot where 
I had left him, and then got upon his feet, and retired out of 
sight. I armed myself with a piece of a broken oar, which I 
found among the cliffs, and began to go backwards and forwards 
in front ef the recess. My situation was now such a perplexing 
one, that I felt more anxious and uneasy than ever. I feared lest 
Captain Burder should attack me unawares, or gain access to 
Mrs. Monti, if I relaxed my vigilance one moment; and sleep 
was therefore out of the question. I paced along the rocks 
like a sentinel, starting at every sound, and ardently wish- 
ine for dawn, although I knew that there was no chance of its 
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bringing me any relief. I did not dare to sit down, lest I should 
slumber. I counted the waves as they burst along the shore, 
and watched the stars successively rising and setting on opposite 
sides of the horizon; at one time fancying I saw my enemy lurk- 
ing In some neighbouring cavity, and at another trying to dis- 
cover the white sails of an approaching vessel. I observed Mrs. 
Monti’s servant occasionally appear at the entrance of their wild 
abode, and look around, as if to ascertain that I still kept watch, 
and then quietly return within. Shortly after midnight while 
taking my round along the cliffs, 1 met Captain Burder. We 
both started back, and surveyed each other for alittle time with- 
out speaking. * Do not suppose,” said he, at length, “ that the 
attack you made upon me this evening shall remain unresented 
or unpunished. You have behaved most villainously—You took 
advantage of me, like an assassin, when I was off my guard.”— 
‘And shall not hesitate to do so again,” returned I, “ if I chance 
to find you insulting Mrs. Monti.” “You talk boldly »’ cried he: 
“are you aware that you cannot leave this island unless I choose ?”” 
—* No, Lam not.’”—* Then learn that it is so,” exclaimed he, 
stamping his foot. ‘ My crew have gone to secure a small ves- 
sel, and when they return, we shall depart in it, taking the females 
with us, and leaving you here. Inthe meantime, be thankful 
that your life has not been the forfeit of this evening’s temerity.”’ 
—‘‘ Your crew,” said I, “ will not be so merciless as to abandon 
me, even although you order them to do so. I ask nothing from you 
—only keep at a distance from the recess.—I advise this for your 
own sake,”’—* This language willnot last long,” cried he, quiver- 
ing with rage ;” why dont I pitch you over the cliffs this moment? 
——But no, you shall die a slower death.”—He now hurried furi- 
ously away, but once or twice stopped short, as if half determined 
‘o return and attack me. However, he restrained his passion, and 
soon disappeared among the rocks. A miserable fate, which we 
had no visible means of avoiding, seemed now to impend over 
Mrs. Monti and me. I leaned against a precipice near her place. 
of refuge, and gave way to the most melancholy anticipations, 
which absorbed me so completely, that I did not discover that it 
was day, till the sun had: got completely above the horizon. Then 
on changing my position, and looking towards the sea, I observ- 
ed a sloop at anchor, about half a mile from the shore, and a boat 
full of men approaching. I did not for a moment doubt that they 
were Captain Burder’s crew, and that the vessel belonged to them ; 
and I hastened towards the landing-place, that I might solicit 
their interference in behalf of Mrs. Monti and myself, before their 
commander could have an opportunity of steeling their hearts 
against us. The boat, which had now touched the shore, was 
concealed from my view by a projecting rock. A man who stood 
on the top of it called me by name. I looked up, and started 
rack, and then rushed into his arms—it was Mr. Monti himself. 
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‘My dear friend,” cried I, * Heaven, I see, has afforded you that 
protection w hich I lately feuved was on the point of being w ith- 
drawn from us. Eternally blessed be the hour of your return !”’ 
—* I have indeed had a wonderful preserv ation,” returned he, 
‘and you shall soon hear it all—but how is my Harriet ?”’ —Safe 
and well, as yet,” replied I; “ you have just arrived in time.” As 
we hastened towards the recess, I related briefly all that had hap- 
pened since the preceeding morning, to which he listened with 
intense and shuddering anxiety, and seemed indescribably reliev- 
ed when I had finished the recital. On reaching Mrs. Monti’s 
abode I retired, lest my presence should impose any restraint 
upon the feelings of the happy couple. In a little time my friend 
came forward, with his wife leaning on his arm. ‘Their counte- 
nances were as radiant as the smooth expanse of ocean before us, 
which received the full influences of a dazzling sun upon its glassy 
bosom. * Yonder sloop,” said the delighted husband, “ that rides 
so beautifully at anchor, will convey us hence this evening. How 
graceful she looks! Her sails absolutely appear to be,fringed 
with gold !’’—* Yes,” returned Mrs. Monti; “I believe the en- 
chanted galley which, as fairy legends tell us, conveyed Cherry 
and Fair Star from the Island of Cyprus, did not appear a more 
divine object to their eyes than this does to mine.’’—* But,” said 
Mr. Monti, “1 must now give you the particulars of my preser- 
vation. I drifted about the ocean nearly three hours, and then 
came within sight of a sloop, which lay too whenever she ob- 
served me. The captain sent out his boat to pick meup, I im- 
mediately told my story, and entreated him to steer for this island 
which he re adily consented to do, for he is one of the Bahama 
wreckers, who make it their business to cruize about ifsearch 
of distresse d vessels. We would have arrived here much sooner, 
but the wind was a-head, and we lay at anchor all night, the in- 
tricacy of the navigation around this rendering it dangerous to 
continue sailing after sunset. My preserver shall not go unre- 
warded, and I shall be the more able to do him justice in this 
respect, as Harriet informs me that her maid, by your directions, 
secured most of our money and valuables about her person be- 
fore she left the schooner.” Mr. Monti had informed the master 
of the sloop, that he believed Captain Burder had cast away the 
schooner for her insurance, and the former proceeded to the 
place where she was wrecked, and succeeded in fishing up some 
bales and packages, which on being opened, were found to con- 
tain nothing but sand-and rubbish. This discovery afforded 
satisfactory proof of Captain Burder’s guilt, but still we were at 
a loss how to act, knowing that we could not legally take him 
into custody. How ever, 1n the course of the day the whole crew 
returned in the boat, having exhausted their stock of provisions, 
and failed to meet with any vessel, or reach an inhabited island. 
Manks, the master of the sloop, now proposed to take them on 
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board his vessel, and carry them into port ; and they all consented 
to accompany him, except Captain Burder and his mate, both of 
whom probably suspected that Mr. Monti intended giving infor- 

mation against them. But seeing no other means of leaving the 
island, they at length accepted Mank’s offer, and we all embarked 
on board the sloop about noon, and shortly set sail. We arrived 
salely at Nassau, New Providence, in a few days. Captain 
Burder and his mate were immediately apprehended on our evi- 
dence, and committed fortrial. However, they both managed to 
escape from prison, and having stolen a boat, put to sea; and it 


was supposed either reached the coast of Cuba, or were picked , 
up by some Spanish pirate, as no one saw or heard any thing of 


them while we remained upon the island. All cause of detention 
being thus removed, Mr. and Mrs. Monti and I embarked for St. 
Thomas, our place of destination, and reached it after a most 
_reeable and prosperous voyage. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Mr. OLDscHOOL., 

The discovery of the Solar System is universally ascribed to 
? ythagoras, a Greek philosopher, who flourished about 500 years 
»efore the christian era. It is a remarkable circumstance in the 
nistory of science, that such an unfounded error should have been 


propagated, and continued, from age to age, for the long space of 


1300 years without correction. Successive writers on the history 
f astronomy, depending on the fidelity and accuracy of their pre- 
‘lecessors, have copied the error without examining the writings 
of the ancient philosophers. These writings contain vague con- 
jectures respecting the constitution of the universe, and show 
hat the ancients had no knowledge of the true system of the 
world, 

Pythagoras was a teacher of philosophy; but he left no wri- 
tings which contain his doctrines. The most authentic accounts 
1 his tenets are to be found in the works of Diogenes Laertius, 
‘imazeus, the Locrian, and Ocellus. Laertius is supposed to 
have lived about 220 years after the birth of Christ. The true 
solar system is not explained in the works of any of the disciples 
or followers of Pythagoras; nor do the modern histories of as- 
ronomy, exhibit any satisfactory authorities or evidence for 
er the discovery of it, either to Pythagoras or to any of 
iis followers. They indeed ‘assert the fact, though contrary to 
he express declarations of the ancient philosophers, and also of 
Copernicus, in his treatise De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium, 
Copernicus states, that he was dissatisfied with the systems of 
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Ptolemy and other old writers, and that he perused all the workg 
of the ancient astronomers upon the celestial bodies, but found 
no hypothesis which would explain the motions and appearances 
of the heavens in a simple and satisfactory manner. A full ac- 
count of his researches, and consequent discovery of the true 
solar system, may be seen in his treatise De Revolutionibus Or- 
bium Ceelestium, and in M. Bailly’s Histoire de l’ Astronomie, 
Tom. I. Liv. IX. 

When we examine the fanciful notions and conjectures of Py- 
thagoras and his followers upon the formation of the universe, 


. we cannot conceive how they should frame such a rational hypo- 


thesis as that, which explains all the various motions and ap- 
pearances of the celestial bodies. The system of Pythagoras, is 
thus described in Enfield’s Abridgment of Brucker’s History of 
Philosophy, Vol. 1, Book Il,Chap. XII. ‘ Pythagoras supposed 
that all the planets revolved round a central sphere of fire in dif- 
ferent periodical times ; and that the sun also revolved round the 
same sphere in the space of a year. He spoke of the harmoni- 
ous motions and sounds of the celestial bodies, and pretended 
that he could hear the music of the spheres.” Brucker repre- 
sents Pythagoras as an impostor; and his mystical conduct as a 
teacher, certainly subjects him to that imputation. Many other 
conjectures and opinions might be quoted from the writings of 
the ancient philosophers, which disprove the assertions of mod- 
ern astronomers respecting the frst discoverer of the solar sys- 
tem, and vindicate the claim of Copernicus to the exclusive 
honour of one of the most important discoveries to be found in 
the history of science. This memorable event was published in 
1543, but was known to Copernicus and to some of his intimate 
friends many years before its publication. 

“ ‘The Pythagoreans place the element of fire in the centre of 
the universe. They do not suppose the earth to be without mo- 
tion, or to be situated in the centre of the world, but to revolve 
about the sphere of fire. Plato, in his old age, is reported to have 
been of the same opinion. That this was the opinion of Philo- 
laus and other Pythagoreansis well known.” Langhorne’s Plu- 
farch, vol. \. ft. 169.12 mo, Life of Numa. By the sphere of 


fire the Pythagoreans did not mean the sun, as we find from La- 


ertius and other ancient authors. 

Cicero was partly educated at Athens, and was acquainted 
with the language and learning of the Greeks. He says of the 
Pythagoreans, “ Persuadent enim mathematici, terram in medio 
mundo sitam ad universi caeli complexum quasi puncti instar 
obtinere, quod xkentron illi vocant.”” Zusc. Qu. lid. 1. c. 17. 

‘“‘ Nam terra, immobilis manens, ima sede semper hret, com- 
plexes teats mundi locum.” Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis, c. iv 

‘The immobility of the why in n the centre of the system was 
4 doctrine universally received by the (anc lent) astronomers. 
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4din. Encyc. “ Pythagore enseigne publiquement que la terre 
etoit au centre del’ univers.” Histoire del’ Astronomie Ancienne, 
har M. Bailly, page 212. We may observe that these quotations 
are at variance with the express declarations of Laertius, Plu- 
tarch, and other ancient authors. The editors of the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia have copied the error from the histories 
ef astronomy without examination of original authorities. 

Philolaus, one of the most eminent of the followers of Phthago- 
ras, flourished about 450 years before Christ. He taught that 
the world is one whole, which has a fiery center, about which the 
ten celestial spheres revolve, heaven, the sun, the planets, the earth, 
and the moon ; that the sun has a vitreous surface, whence the fire 
diffused through the world is reflected.”” Enfield’s Brucker, Vol. 
5. Book, 11, Chap. x11. 

M. Lalande says that Philolaus supposed the earth to revolve 
round the sunin a year. Astronomy, Vol. 1,7. 399. Lalande, 
hike some other authors, appears to have confounded the sun with 
the central sphere of fire mentioned above. But Philolaus dis- 
tinguished them, and supposed the sun to revolve round the sphere 
of fire, as has been already observed. 

It is evident that the Pythagoreans had no clear notions res- 
pecting the arrangement of the celestial bodies, some placing the 
sun in one situation, and some in another. Cicero arranges them 
in the order of their distances from the earth, or central point, as 
follows, The celestial orb or sphere (qui reliquos omnes com- 
plectitur), Saturnia, Jovis, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercurius, Luna, 
Tellus. Somnium Scifiionis, c. 17. 

The utmost extent of the knowledge of the ancients upon this 
subject was the hypothesis of Nicetas, (the Syracusan) of the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, which explains the apparent diurnal 
motion of all the celestial bodies. Ciceronis Acad. Quzs. Lib. 
rv. Sect. 39. 

It is aremarkable circumstance and scarcely credible that some 
recent writers of celebrity have either mistranslated or misrep- 
resented the passages to which they refer the reader in favour of 
the discovery of the solar system by the Greeks. See Mylne’s 
Astronomy, 2d. ed. fi. 174, 183 ; Adam’s Summary of Geography 
and History, p. \4. Adam partly quotes, and partly refers to 
books. It is surprising that Dr. Adam (who was an excellent 
classical scholar) should, apparently through prejudice i in favour 
of antiquity, mislead youth by erroneous representations of the 
discordant doctrines and opinions of ancient authors. A man so 
conversant with classical literature could not mistake the mean- 
ing of Greek and Roman authors, when they write intelligibly, 
and understand the subjects of which they treat. Other authors, 
a$ Bonnycastle, have copied the errors of their predecessors with- 
out reference to authorities. The author of this communication 
once asked Dr. Wilson of Columbia College, New York, if he 
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could refer him to any of the works of the ancients which con- 
tained an exposition of the true solar system. The Doctor re- 
plied, that he knew no ancient books which contained any inti- 
mation of the true system of the world, as it is explained by Co- 
pernicus. Dr. Wilson’s intimate knowledge of Greek literature 
is allowed by all who know his character and services as a’ pub- 
lic instructor of youth. 

The writer of this article was led to the foregoing strictures 
by an accidental glance at Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States, third edition. In the second page the author misleads 
his juvenile readers by the following erroneous observations on 
the history of astronomy: “ He (Pythagoras) taught that the sun 
was the centre of the universe, that the earth was round, that 
people had antipodes, and that the moon reflected the rays of the 
sun. Philolaus, embracing the doctrine of Pythagoras, asserted 
the annual motion of the earth around the sun; and, only a short 
time had elapsed, when its diurnal revolution on its own axis was 
promulgated by Hicetas,a Syracusan.” . . . . Nowall this 
display of the history of ancient discoveries is erroneous, as Mr. 
Grimshaw might convince himself by consulting Brucker’s His- 
tory of Philosophy, or the writings of the Greek philosophers. 
He would find that the Greeks had no knowledge of the solar sys- 
tem, nor of the diurnal rotation of the earth. Nicetas (not Hice- 
tas, as Mr. G. has it,) merely observed that the apparent diurnal 
motions of all the celestial bodies would be the same if the earth 
were supposed to revolve on its axis. But the general doctrines 
of the ancient astronomers was, that the earth was immoveable, 
and that the whole host of the heavens revolved round it as a 
centre of motion! These remarks do not come from an enemy, 
and are not designed to convey any censure upon Mr. Grimshaw’s 
learning. He has only copied a vulgar error, which ought to be 
exposed, and corrected in books of education. It is one of the 
evils of the present age that the compilation of such works is « 
bandoned to men who are entirely unfit for the task which they 
undertake. 








MARKS AND RZ-MARKS; 
A tgle by Henny Lex, author of Caleb Quotem, &«. 
(With a fine Etching by Boyd.) 

A maw we'll sketch whom truth will ne’er reyect— 

A Village Pastor—worthy of respect: 

One haply known, as recogniz’d by fame 

And much esteem’d,—EManvurEL GLEBE his name 
Nought gave Emanuel such high offence 

As slight, or showing him indifference. 

Discoursing in his ordinary way, 
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“ Observe!” or “ Note !” or “ Mark me well!” he'd say, 
Oft he’d familiar be, and oft verbose, 
As suited the condition of his flock; 
One cup of ale would seal his lips up close, 
But two would soon his ample jaws unlock ! 
ft chanced Emanuel mellowed at a christening, 
His every feature with good humour glistening— 
A look that show’d more pathos than profundity, 
A genial, generous, jocund rubicundity ! 
Glebe of the gossip group had taken leave, 
And home was trotting on a summer’s eve; 
In a lone lane he check’d his old grey mare, 
To drink from stream which gently murmur’d there, 
When Ben, a shepherd lad, stood loitering nigh, 
And at the moment caught the parson’s eye. 
’Tis fitting here, perhaps, we mention, 
Ben oft before had drawn attention, 
By shrewd reply, or simple witticism, 
When Glebe had walk’d 
Or with him talk’d 
About his duties, or his catechism. 
Glebe loved to question all who understood ; 
And now he aptly thought his converse would 
Elicit truths, and do this boy some good. 
“ Well Ben,” said he, “ what are you at? asleep !” 
“ No, zir,”’ said Ben, “ I’ve been marking sheep.” 
“ Marking your sheep ! for what, Ben? tell one how ?”’ 
“ Why zir, d’ye see, next week I'll drive the plough; 
And zo, for fear my flock should ramble far, 
Or leave their usual tracks, 
With this here mixture, (ruddle, pitch, and tar,) 
i make two broad long streaks across their backs.’ 
*« T'wo streaks, d’ye say ? why, wouldn’t one large letter 
The purpose answer, Ben, a good deal better ? 
And, do you mind? ’twould be most beneficial 
If of your master’s name you plac’d the initial.” 
‘ The nitial, zir ? what’s nitial? like my staff? 
Like ruddle, zir?’—-“* Pshaw ! Ben, of this enough— 
My using such a word 
On this occasion was absurd; 
We'll now proceed awhile in plainer style. 
I’m happy, Ben, to find you’re careful ; 
And yet, I’m fearful 
You don’t at times pay due regard— 
Don’t mark well what I say :-— 
For instance—t’other day 
I saw you in the parsonage-yard, 
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And call’d you near where I was seated ; 
Did you you well note th’ advice I then repeated ?”” 
*Can’t say I did—you ask’d me, zir, to drink, 
Was so good humour’d too, excuse my joking, 
A somehow, zir,—I didn’t think 
Your Reverence was preaching, then, but smoking.’ 
“ Well Ben, know better for the future : 
Attend—consider me your guide, your tutor, 
Your friend, your monitor, your coadjutor ! 
Take up your things—get on that stile, 
And mount behind—’tis yet from home a mile ; 
We'll talk as gently we joy on the way ; 
Do you, observant, mark whate’er I say: 
For know the truths which I display 
Must not, by boys, like you, be spurn’d, 
Nor ever slighted when my back is turn’d.” 
* Well, zir,” said Ben, “1 be main ignorant though, 
And hardly understand my cris cross row, 
Yet I'll not slight, zir, what I take in hand, 
But do as you, your Reverence, may command.” 
Glebe thus began: “ Ben, you have oft been told, 
As there are now, there shepherds were of old: 
Adam himself, we might a shepherd call, 
For he had flocks and herds—had care of all. 

The truths I quote 

We in the Bible note: 
And further on, if we the page unfold, 
Mark me, good lad !”—“ Yes, zir, if not too bold : 
‘© Well spoken, Ben, your modesty of thought 
Shows a due deference for what is taught. 
But to proceed : Cain was a wicked man, 
Of gleomy mind, most cruel and unkind ; 
But Abel lived upon the shepherd’s plan— 
D’ye mark me well ?”—‘ As well, zir, as I can.’ 
“ You know, Ben, Cain was wrathful, struck his brother, 
That stroke was bad”—* Well, zir, ’ll make another.” 
‘* Another blow! you would not strike your kin?” 
© No, zir, I'd but another mark put in: 
‘¢ Mark, Ben! you mean the one on Cain first placed, 
The stamp of blood, by which he was disgraced ; 
But how that mark was fix’d, it is not said, 
{ts form or colour.” —* Zir, the colour’s red.’ 
* Well, Ben, it might be so—not badly guess’d; 
Red is the type of blood, and so express’d. 
But now proceed we further— 
No longer we'll discourse of murther. 
We'll speak of Jacob: thus the story runs—” 
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“ But pray, zir, pardon me,” said Ben, 
‘¢ Pray was not Joseph one of Jacob’s sons, 
Sold as a slave to Ismaelitish men ?” 
“ Yes, boy, he was.”—* Ay, zo I thou ght, d’ye zee— 
But Jacob had a younger son than he.” 
“He had—named Benjamin.”— It was not I.’ 
“ No, no; we’ll talk of him, Ben, bye and by.” 
‘Yes, zir, pray do; it always makes me cry ; 
It be so natural like, and then, each name— 
My brother Joe, at home, and I, the same ; 
But our two names were father’s choice, I know, 
And god-mother would have it so.’ 
‘Well Ben,” said Glebe, “ so far you’re right; 
The facts we read you justly cite ; 
But do you note their proper sense, 
And rightly mark the inference ?” 
‘In French !’ cried Ben, *“ I cannot mark in French.” 
“ Boy, you, my words from their true meaning wrench : 
futile is all that’s read or taught, 
Unless the moral’s plainly caught.” 
“ Why, all that’s red,” cried Ben, “the red stuff here--- 
And all my marks, I’m sure are mortal clear,’ 
“ How! stuff, Ben! stuff! call what is sacred, stuff ? 
This is because you have not read enough.” ° 
« Oh, I’ve more red,” cried Ben, “* red stuff; but stay— 
As I was going, zir, to say, 
Young Benjamin, he took his brother’s part, 
And I'd have done the same with all my heart. 
Excuse me, zir, but when this tale I hear, 
I somehow feel a//-overish and queer !” 
‘‘Good lad! It shows a soul of sensibility.” 
“© Billy, zir?—I can’t make out 
What Billy-te-sense you talk about ?” 
“ A sense, Ben, of importance and utility— 
One that will fertilize the mind’s sterility. 
But, first, we'll speak of Jacob: mark me now:” 
IT do,” said Ben, “ but let me tell you how 
1 like this story: you so finely speak, 
I'd willingly keep marking you a week.” 
“ Good boy! but, Ben, now listen while I tell 
A circumstance that Jacob’s flock befell :— 
He with his uncle, Laban had agreed 
That when the ewes did breed, 
Their lambs if any marks they’d got, 
Were streak’d or pied—should be as Jacob’s lot. 
So Jacob set peel’d wands before the rams, 
And all the ewes yean’d parti-coloured lambs. 
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Now that which Jacob did—such end in view, 
If such-like wages Ben, might be your due, 
You could make streaks.””—* Why, sir, and zoI do, 
Nor will I grumble at the pains I take.” 
‘ Hold, Ben, I fear you now some error make.” 
‘‘T cannot help it, zir, the mare jolts so, 
‘* Some of my marks are queerish ones, I know.” 
“ Queer marks! re-marks, you mean: Ben, put in re.” 
‘* Well marks or re-marks, zir, the same to me.” 
‘“ Why, yes, | own, Ben, your remarks are strange, 
And don’t exactly with my notions range : 
But when folks see the matter plain and clear “ 
“ Lord, zir, the folks will see it never fear !” 
* Observe me, Ben—you should reflective ponder 
O’er all these things, for they excite our wonder.” 
“¢ Sit still, zir, if you please or I shall blunder.” 
‘* Well, Ben, mere d/under can’t offend, 
If faithfully you mark the end.” 
“If they don’t suit you, zir, my marks I'll mend.” 
‘© Mend ! what improve yourself ?—-Well, Ben, then do it ; 
I wont the thought rebuff. 
That will suffice’—* I’m glad, zir, I’ve got through it! 
I've had a tightish job on’t, sure enough.” 
Thus, as the old gray mare pursued her trot, 
Both chatted on, till nearly home they’d got. 
Both now alighting at the Parson’s door, 
“ Before you go, Ben, mark” (said Glebe) “ once more.” 
“TI will,” Ben answered, “ if not marks enough; 
But stay till I run home and fetch more stuff : 
You see I’ve scarcely any in my pan; 
Yet, zir, I will oblige you, if I can; 
There’s yet sufiicient—if you'll be so kind 
To turn your coat afore ; 
lor I have made so many marks behind, 
There’s not a jot of room for one mark more.” 
** Eh! what ?”? (Emanuel cried) “ good Lord ! good lack ° 
And have you with you ruddle mark’d my back ? 
No, no, it cannot be; 
Yet let me see 
Zounds! yes ; ’tis absolutely so ! 
A pretty fellow with your cris cross row ! 
Begone, you dunce ! you blundering booby go !” 
“ Dear, dear!” Ben cooly said, 
And scratch’d his head, 
“© Why call me dunce, and scold me? 
I’ve only mark’d your Reverence as you told me 
I’ze a poor lad, zir, of the parish stock, 
And you the faithful shepherd of the flock : 
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i thought, d’ye zee, when you did scripture quote, 

In honour of those shepherds there of note, 

You’d like the shefherd’s mark upon your coat !” 

‘¢ Pshaw ! dunderhead !” exclaimed the priest, * be mute 
You've, by your marking, spoil’d my Sunday suit!» 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Letters from the South of France, by an American gentleman. 


Lett. VI. 
Jear H***— 


In my last letter I left you atthe Pont du Gard. ButI fear you 
vill have but a poor conception of that admirable structure from 
the description you have received, although it was rendered mi- 
nute, at the hazard of being thought tedious. One little incident, 
trifling in its nature but quite characteristic, I cannot refrain from 
relating to you before I get intomy cabriolet. Mr.I. as you already 
know, makes one of our compagnons de voyage ; but he takes so 
little interest in the objects of our research that he seems some- 
times unconscious wheiher he is upon land or water. At the 
very Moment wen we were lost in silent wonder and admiration, 
produced by the stately size and elegant psoportions of the Ro- 
man aqueduct, our meditations were broken up by I » who 
begged us to observe the little holes in the arches in which the 
swallows had made their nests! O, what a fall was there! 
Think how the susceptible nerves of the enthusiast must have 
been lacerated. But this is by no means the first instance of the 
kind. At Nismes, the same I seemed very uneasy least our 
party should actually leave the place, without seeing some cast- 
off garment which his prying eye had discovered in one of the 
Roman Baths. By the way, such travellers are not rare. AdZais 
allons., 

On the road to Avignon, we passed on our left a small district, 
which is said to produce the finest wine in the South of France. 
rhe country is quite mountainous, and is far from exhibiting 
signs of great fertility. Indeed, the finest wines are generally 
products of a light, dry, and gravelly soil. 

The north west wind blew violently, and whenever we ascend- 
ed a high and bleak hill, it threatened to blow our carriages from 
the road. It was besides, uncomfortably cold. Strabo, you will 
‘ind, speaks very particularly of this wind. In his description 
of the Crau or Fields of Hercules, situated between Marseilles 
and the mouths of the Rhone, he says, “ all the country about 
this is subject to winds, but that of the North is so violent, that 
we are assured it shakes and rolls the stones before it, blows men 
‘rom their cars, stripping them oftheir clgthes andarms, [rom 
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my own experience, I consider this fearful account by no means 
incredible. The violence of the wind in this vicinity, is said to 
depend upon the particular disposition of the neighbouring moun- 
tains. 

It was dusk when we descended the mountains of the Rhone. 
Passing down the western bank of this river some distance, we 
crossed it for the second time on a long bridge built upon piles, 
and soon found ourselves under the ramparts of Avignon. We 
drove to the Hotel d’ Europe, a large establishment, built after 
the custom of the south, so as to include a spacious court within 
its four sides. The entrance is through a large arched gateway. 
This plan certainly possesses many advantages, among which a 
free vintelation in warm weather to each of the numerous 
apartments is not the least important. The French auberges 
have generally the most sonorous titles. Besides the one, de- 
signating our present abode, | may name the Hotel des Empe- 
reurs, Hotel des Ambassadeurs, Hotel de Luxembourg, &c. It 
was in this Hotel that Marshal Brun was basely butchered by an 
infuriated mob in 1814, and the very apartment in which the foul 
act was committed was among those allotted to ouruse. The 
blood, it is true, has been washed from the floor, but the infamy 
of the deed cannot be so easily removed. I will give you the 
particulars of this affair as they have been related to me 
Finding himself extremely unpopular in the Southern Depart- 
ments of which he held the military command, the Marshal set 
out for Paris. On his way he was obliged to go through Avig- 
non. Wishing to avoid this town, he stopped without the ram- 
parts and endeavoured to procure a relais. Perceiving however 
that he could get no horses, he ventured intotown. It was soon 
known to the inhabitants that Brun, their enemy, was within the 
walls. A violent popular commotion ensued. The Hotel d’ 
Europe was quickly surrounded by an infuriated mob, which the 
mayor, at the head of the police, endeavoured in vain to quell and 
disperse. Finding himself closely besieged in his lodgings, the 
Marshal barricaded the entrance, and seated himself at a table 
with a brace of pistols before him. But his enemies seemed 
bent on his destruction, and two of the most daring mounted the 
roof, removed the tiles, and soon succeeded in making a breach 
through the ceiling. Viewing his case now as hopeless, the 
Marshal seized one of his pistols and fired it in the direction of 
his head, with a view, it is supposed, of preventing himself from 
falling alive into the hands of his enemies. The ball carried 
off a portion of the scull, but the wound was not mortal. The 
respite was however but momentary, for one of the villains spring- 
ing into the chamber shot the Marshal dead with the remaining 
pistol. 

Avignon, the Avenio Cavarum of the ancients, is a large city, 
beautifully situated onthe Rhone, between the rivers Logue and 
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Durance which have their confluence within half a mile of each 
other. Like most towns of ancient origin, its streets are narrow 
and crooked. According to Borose, the historian, it was the 
first city founded in Gaul by the children of Japhet. Be this as 
it may, we may safely consider Avignon as one of the oldest 
towns of Gaul. Itis surrounded by high and beautiful ramparts, 
built with hewn stone, and’ surmounted with towers about fifty 
yards apart. ‘These walls were erected by the popes, before the 
invention of gun-powder. Four gates, always closed at night, are 
placed at opposite points. The space between the walls and 
the Rhone is planted with elms and appropriated as a proma- 
nade. But the weather during our stay was too unfavourable to 
allow us a view of the delightful spot, enlivened by the gayety 
for which it is celebrated. A noble stone bridge once crossed 
the river opposite the town. A few of its arches are still stand- 
ing, the rest having been swept away by a flood. Viewed 
through the dusky veil of evening, it forcibly reminded me of 
Addison’s allegorical bridge in his Vision of Mirza. 

Avignon, together with the Compte Venaissin has been sub- 
ect to many masters, and since it was governed by Rome, has 
belonged successively to the Burgundians, the kingdom of Arles, 
ihe counts of Provence and the sovereigns of Naples. In the four- 


teenth century it became the property of Pope Clement the VI. 


who purchased it from Queen Jane of Naples for the sum of 
80,000 florins. The see of Rome still asserts a claim to Avignon 
but it may be now considered as firmly and inseparably united to 
the Crown of France. The most remarkable epoch in the his- 
tory of this ancient city is the removal of the Holy seat from Rome 
to its walls. This event took place in 1309, when Clement V. the 
reigning Pope, driven by intestine broils, and led on by partiality 
for his own country, summoned his cardinals to attend him be- 
vond the Alps. 

Having wandered sometime through Poitiers and Gascony, 
levying heavy contributions for his support upon the cities through 
which he passed, he finally repaired to Avignon, where he deter- 
mined to establish his Court. Corruption followed in his train 
and also fixed her residence in this city. Pride, ambition, and 
avarice seized on all around, and dissoluteness soon spread from 
the courtiers to the citizens, who are still distinguished for some 
of their traits, nor have they yet lost a certain air and manner 
truly Italian. But amidst all the ostentation and luxury, letters 
and the,arts flourished. 


The first object which attracted our notice was the Palace of 


the Popes, anenormous gothic pile, remarkable for the height 
and number of its towers. This once magnificent palace, the 
strength and size of which has enabled it to sustain several seiges 
even when artillery was employed, was commenced in 1336 when 
Benedict XII. filled the papal chair. His predecessors continued 
APRIL. [S823.——_NO,. 252. 4Q 
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to improve and embellish, and succeeded in rendering it one of 
the most splendid edifices in Europe. Now, all is desolate—~and 
whilst the walls externally retain a fresh appearance, the inte- 
rior is vacant and used for the most degrading purposes. We 
were led into several apartments which presented some gaudy 
traces of former splendour. Among these was the Judgment-halt 
once decorated with the mostimposing appendages of papal pomp 
and pageantry. It isnowa way -anOWw in which several peasants 
were at work with pitchforks ! Such is the instability of things 
below. Such the ignoble destiny of a stupendous palace around 
which all christendom once rallied, and to which monarchs and 
princes repaired to receive their diadems at the foot of the altar! 

The authority and insolence of the then vicegerents of Christ 
will‘now be deemed almost incredible. As a specimen I will of- 
fer the following menace of Pope Benedict XIII. to the Princes 
of France. “Sachez que vous etes nes sujets, et je ne suis 
pas seulement votre seigneur, mais que je le suis de tous 
les hommes, puisque dieu les a soumis a non autorite.”” “Know 
that you are my subjects, and that I am not only your master, 
but that I am also Lord of all mankind since God has subjected 
them to my authority.”’ In 1791 the Pope was burnt in effigy at 
Paris and not long since Bonaparte held him a prisoner at I’on- 
tainbleau. 

The walls of the Hall of Judgment were enriched with paint- 
ings in stucco, execnted by the best artists of the time. One of 
these which occupied the side on the right of the Judgment seat 
may still be traced, notwithstanding the age and the marks of vi- 
olence imprinted by several revolutions. The subject is one of 
the most awful; being nothing less than the great day of Judg- 
ment. The Almighty seated upon a throne surrounded by his 
angels and saints separates the good from the bad. The first 
are placed on his right but the last are hurled into the infernal 
regions, represented on the left by flames and devils. Several 
of the workman who were employed about the place, showed a 
disposition to gratify our curiosity by pointing ont the most in- 
teresting objects. Upon clearing away the rubbish from our spot 
they brought to light what had been a superb altar-piece. 

Numerous subterraneous passages formerly afforded secret 
communications between different parts of this building. Their 
entrance and exit were not easily discovered, being sometimes in 
a hollow pillar and always in some unsuspected place. We can- 
not regard such contrivances without being visited by unfavour- 
able suspicions. 

But the most interesting part of this edifice is the chapel or 
cathedral, which is situated on the right wing. It contains many 
tombs sacred to the memory of the illustrious dead, among the 
most important of which are those of six Pontiffs. The infuria- 
ted fiends of the revolution, blindly mistaking the dictates of the 
Goddess Reason to whom they raised altars and dedicated tem- 
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ples, levelled their wrath in particular against this place. Re- 
gardless of its solemn purpose and unrestrained by its holy sanc- 
tity, they dismantled it of its splendour and broke to pieces the 
altars, mausoleums, shrines, and images, the remains of which 
now strew the pavements or lie in heaps about the edifice. When 
they are shown the tombs of Pope John XXII. who died in 1334, 
travellers are generally informed that his body was taken up and. 
removed to another cemetery, at which time but little change 
had taken place although it had been entombed for more than 
400 years. The silk vestments embroidered with gold were en- 
tire, and the pearls and other precious ornaments but little tar- 
nished. 

Besides the monuments of the popes, there are several others, 
one in honour of the brave Count de Crillon, another bears the 
name of an English Duke of Cumberland, a third is sacred 
to the memory of Petrarch’s Laura, whose; remains were re- 
moved to this place from their depository in the church of 
the Cordeliers which was totally destroyed by the revolutionists. 
Before a niche in the wall inscribed with the names of many 
visiters, a few ruins principally of a fine*red marble, strew the 
pavement, and these are daily disappearing as almost every visiter 
earries away a fragment as a relic or memento. 

Could our entreaties in behalf of any of these monuments, 
prevail over the unsparing hand of time, they would be first exert- 
ed in favour of the tomb of Benedict the XII., a pontiff, whose in- 
tegrity, humility, and piety, deserve the imitation of his suc- 
cessors. 

The top of the cathedral which is surrounded by a parapet 
commands a more extensive and beautiful view. Beyond the 
city and its fine ramparts, the Rhone is seen with its tributary 
branches the Sorgue and Durance winding for a great distance 
through a rich, varied, and delightful country. 

An object just by us roused my strongest feelings of horror 
and indignation. It was the tower, from the battlements of which 
the nobles were hurled upon pikes below during the reign of ter- 
ror. When I contemplated the height by looking down from 
where I stood, the idea of being hurled from it was shocking in 
the extreme, and inspired in me new sentiments of abhorrence 
towards a set of human monsters, the disgrace of their species ! 

Our guide conducted us to the Eglise di Misericorde, which 
is entered from the same court with the Hospice des pauvres In- 
senses. This last establishment appears to be regulated with 
much attention and humanity. The patients are treated upon 
the modern principle of little restraint and the most gentle mea- 
sures, a course well suited to the feelings and powers of the 
worthy nuns who appeared to have the principal control in the 
institution. One of these devoted women, dressed in the black 
habit and hood of her order was our guide through the church, 
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which like most other places dedicated to religious purposes is 
ornamented with numerous original paintings. Opening with 
some ceremony a small chapel or shrine, our conductress brought 
out for our inspection the celebrated ivory crucifix, which be- 
longs to this church. It is about two feet in length and is dis- 
tinguished for its superior workmanship. ‘The artist was per- 
haps one of those Italians who followed the court to Avignon. 

The splendid cathedral with many other churches in this city 
will be admired by the stranger for their external architectural 
beauties and the magnificent ornaments of the interior. When 
we consider the vast number of churches, chapels, and other re- 
ligious establishments which we find in this and other catholic 
cities, we are struck with admiration at the religious zeal and de- 
votion which animated the first christians. 

We did not leave Avignon without going to see the still reve- 
renced spot in a garden once the foundation of the church of the 
Cordeliers where Laura was buried in the sepulchre of the 
house of Sade into which she married. Here under. a simple 
stone reposed the remains of Petrarch’s mistress, till they were 
disturbed by Francis I*who had the tomb opened in his pre- 
sence. A few bones supposed to be Laura’s and a leaden box 
containing some bad Italian verses, were the only things found 
to gratify the monarch’s curiosity. He afterwards had a monv- 
ment erected on the spot, the inscription upon which was com- 
posed and traced by his own hand. But the name of Laura is 
not to be perpetuated by a royal inscription upon a monument 
of marble. Both of these may wear away and perish, whilst in 
the poetry of her lover she shall still survive in immortal 
beauty. 

Yours, &c. 








BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


In Acts, vi. 9. the sacred historian speaks of a synagogue ai 
Jerusalem, belonging to a class of persons whom he calls 
Asfepteves, (in Our version rendered Libertines) a term which is 
evidently the same with the Latin Libertini, Now, whatever 
meaning we affix to this word, (for it is variously explained )— 
whether we understand emancipated slaves, or the sons of eman.- 
cipated slaves,—they must have been the slaves, or the sons of 
slaves, to Roman masters: otherwise the Latin word Libertini, 
would not apply to them. ‘That among persons of this descrip- 
tion there were many at Rome, who professed the Jewish reli 
sion, whether slaves of Jewish origin, or proselytes after manu. 
mission, is nothing very extraordinary. But that they should 
have been so numerous at Jerusalem as to have a synagogue in 
that city, built for their particular use, appears at least to be mor 
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than might be expected. Some commentators, therefore, have 
supposed that the term in question, instead of denoting emanci- 
pated Roman slaves, or the sons of such persons, was an adjective 
belonging to the name of some city or district ; while others, on 
mere conjecture, have proposed to alter the term itself. But the 
_whole difficulty is removed by a passage in the second book of 
the Annals of Tacitus; from which it appears that the persons, 
whom that historian describes as being dibertini generis, and in- 
fected (as he calls it) with foreign,—that is, with Jewis sh—super- 
stition, were so numerous in the time of the Emperor Tiberius, 
that four thousand of them who were of age to carry arms, were 
sent to the island of Sardinia ; and that all the rest of them were 
ordered, either to renounce their religion, or to depart from Italy 
before a day appointed. This statement of Tacitus is confirmed 
by Suetonius, who relates that Tiberius disposed of the young 
men among the Jews then at Rome, (under pretence of their ser- 
ving in the wars,) in prov inces of an unhealthy climate; and that 
he banished from the city all the rest of that nation, or prosely tes 
to that religion, under penalty of being condemned to slavery for 
life, if they did not comply with his demands. We can now, 
therefore, account for the number of Libertini in Judza, at the 
period of which Luke was speaking, which was about fifteen 

years after their banishment from Italy 








THE LIBERALS. 


If there be one description. of persons more intolerant than 
another in these times, with respect to all who differ from them 
in opinion, they will be found, we confidently affirm, among those 
who, by a hanes misapplication of language, have chosen to de- 
signate themselves by-the epithet of * liberal.”” These ingenious 
persons appear to have settled among themselves, that all learn- 
ing, good sense, and right principle, “and true piety, and agreea- 
ble manners, and pleasant society, and brilliant wit, and so on, 
ad infinitum ; are no longer to be found any where in the world, 
except among those who have been initiated into the mysteries 


of their philosophy. ‘We do not mean to be understood, as if 


none could be admitted to qualify unless endowed with all wisdom 
and virtue. These splendid gifts are not the preparatory qualifi- 
cations, but the rewards annexed to admission ; for, we have ob- 
served, that a man may be ever so great a fool or knave or COXx- 
‘omb before initiation ; and any body may call him so, with im- 
punity; but after, he becomes, by a sort of irrespective decree of 
Providence quite a different sort of man; and without any other 
process, will talk as wisely and as virtuously, as those perhaps, 
who, with infinite labour, have been studying the one, and prac- 
‘tsing the other, all their ‘iy es 
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Animal and Vegetable Life. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 


{t has lately been stated in some popular works, that animals 
and vegetables are equally sensitive; that plants, no less than 
animals, eat, drink, and contribute to fill up the graduated scale. 
of living existences. ‘To know how far a learned and _ philoso- 
phical dignitary of the English church entertained the same sen- 
timents, may not be ungratifying to our readers. Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, thought that even by the best writers on this 
subject, some of the strongest analogies had been overlooked. 
He aptly enough remarks, that though every one thinks he 
knows what an animal is, and how it is contradistinguished 
from a vegetable, few are capable of tracing the nice grada- 
tions between animal and vegetable life, and of discovering 
in what particular nature vary and in what they arecommon. Pre- 
conceived opinions, says the Bishop, concerning the usual shapes 
of animals, and our natural repugnancy to the admitting a being of 
the outward form of a plant or shrub, into the animal class of ex- 
istences, strongly oppose the free and fair exercise of our judg- 
ment on this topic, and add new difficulties to those inseparable 
from its consideration. But if we allow that the greater the quan- 
tity of perception existing in the universal system of crea- 
tion, the greater will be the quantity of happiness, and that 
the greater the quantity of happiness, the greater the evi- 
dence of the goodness of the Deity, we shall derive from 
that admission one pretty strong argument in favour of the 
assumed analogy between animal aad vegetable perceptivity. 

That the principlés—he adds—of animal and vegetable copo- 
riety admit of this display of the Divine benignity will be evident, 
if we consider that both animal and vegetable substances consist 
of vascular parts, that wherever there is a vascular system, con- 
taining a moving, nutritive succus, there is actual life; and that 
wherever there is life there not only may be, but probably is, 
a more or less degree of perception, and consequently a greater 
or lesser degree of hapiness will, of course, be commensurate 
with the degree of their sensibility, and consequently in the ve- 
eetable portion of the creation, very small. But to admit any 
degree of it, is to admit its existence ; and therefore the diminu- 
tiveness of its quantity, is no diminution of the argument its ac- 
tuality suggests. But however small may be the portion of hap- 
piness in each individual being, of any species of living exist- 
ences, the sum of happiness enjoyed by the whole of that species 
may be very great; and this view of the subject is perfectly 
agreeable to a system of nature confessedly contrived for the 
production of the greatest possible good. 

In the vegetable kingdom—the Bishop goes on to say—the 
muscular motions of many plants are as definite, and as distin- 
suishable, as those of many animals, especially those of the tor 
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pid kind. The Heliotrope plants turn daily round with the sun : 
and by constantly presenting their surfaces to that luminary, 
seem as desirous of absorbing nutriment from his rays, as mus- 
cles do from the water, by opening their shells upon the afflux of 
the tide. The Flores Solares are not less uniform in their open- 
ing and shutting, than animals in their times of feeding and di- 
eesting: and youug trees in a thick forest, are found to incline 
themselves towards that part rhrough which the light penetrates. 
With respect to the plants called sensitive, whatever produces 
any effect on an animal organ, as the impact of external bodies, 
heat, cold, the vapour of burning sulpher, or of volatile alkali, 
acts equally upon their susceptible frames. Now why we should 
refer the muscular motions of animals—especially of those of 
them which manifest less of sensitive life than some plants 
—to an internal principle of volition, and impute the more 
obvious actions of vegetable to mere mechanical causes, as 
the insensible dilations and contractions of their parts is to 
desert one of the most established rules of philosophy—that 
which assigns the same causes for effect of the same kind. 

Life, visible life, belonging alike to the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, offers in itself a strong ground for the supposition 
that sensibility resides in both. We find animals and vegetables 
equally liable to health and sickness. Both are affected by the 
same causes of injury ; both suffer by cold, and both languish in 
excessive heat. Different vegetables require different soils, as 
various animals subsist on various kinds of food: aquatics pine 
away in dry sandy grounds, and plants which love rocks and 
barren situations, become diseased and putrified in bogs and 
swamps. There are inhabitants of the water which become mo- 
tionless and apparently inanimate when the rivulets in which 
they subsist happen to be dried up, but which, upon the descent 
of rains, recover their liveliness and locomotive powers: in this 
we see their analogy to the class of mosses among vegetables, 
which, though during the heat of summer, they appear to be 
perfectly dry, and ready to crumble into dust, yet in winter, re- 
sume their verdure and vegetable life. Scarcely any animals can 
continue to exist without a reciprocal succession of sleep and 
vigilance: the same alternatives seem necessary for the health 
of several vegetables. If the former, at the approach of night, 
close their eyes and sink in slumber, the latter, at the same time, 
fold up their leaves, and seemingly compose themselves to rest. 
Yo these circumstances of assimilation, is to be added the im- 
portant fact, that there are many particulars in which the anato- 
my of plants agree with those of animals. 

This is the sum and substance of Doctor Watson’s argument 
in favour of the analogy between the animal and vegetable part 
of the creation. With all our respect for the Bishop’s learning, 
and our due consideration for the patience and industry with 
which he has evidently studied the subject on which he has so 
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fully and elaborately delivered his opinion, we cannot adopt his 
sentiments. We never were proselytes to the Darwinian doc- 

trine on this subject ; and hope we shall be pardoned by the Wat- 

sonians, if we confess that we hav e more than once read through, 
and laughed over, the satirical “ Loves of the Triangles.’ Upon 
the same principle of reasoning that we reject the asserted pow- 
ers of reflection in animals, we oppose the hypothesis that yives 
sensation to plants. That as far as regards corporeal construc- 
tion, a partial similiarity exists between some animals and 
plants, is a truth we are far from disputing: but it must be upon 
a much stronger ground than that of a partial likeness in mate- 
rial formation, that we shall ever believe with the Bishop of Llan- 
datf, or Dr. Darwin, that plants can fee/, and are susceptible of 
passion. Even animals owe to zerves their corporeal sensibility, 
and to faculties distinct from those of the body, their capability 
of volition, and liability to. grief and joy. Now, where, we will 
ask, are the nerves, where the mind, or soul of plants 2? Among 
all the similitudes between animals and vegetables, all the con- 
formation of parts common to the substances of both, in what 
plants do we find any provisions of nature corresponding with 
the animal heartand brain? If shrubs have sensations, to which 
of their internal fibres do they owe them ? If they have instinct, 
where is its ethereal basis lodged? One uniform consequence of 
feeling and passion is a transient change in the material tempe- 
rature. Does even the mimosa, or sensitive plant, ever exhibit 
this inevitable evidence of conscious affection? In our opinion, 
this one defect is sufficient to prove, that all the appearances, al! 
the motions, all the visible variations of plants, are but the me- 

chanical effects of mechanical causes; and that the vegetable 
on has no more pretension to feeling and perceptivity, 

an the brute creation to reflec tion and rationality. 








~ 


Italian Authors.—LEon Partin Auperti, a noble Venitian 
by birth, and who flourished at Florence, in the fifteenth céntury, 
was endowed with that ‘extraordinary diversity of talent, by 
which very few even of the greatest geniuses are distinguished ; 
nor were his advantges confined to the compass and brilliancy 
of his abilities. le his youth, he was remarkable for his agill- 
ty, strength, and skill in bodily exercises. An unquenchabl 
thirst of knowledge possessed him in his earliest years. In the 
learned languages he made a speedy and uncommon proficiency, 
and had, perhaps, a more general acquaintance with the sciences, 
than any man of that age; and was the discoverer and inventor 
of the Camera Odscura, and of an optical machine for resem- 
bling drawings tonature. Of all the fine arts he had a thorough 
and practical knowledge; and as a painter, a sculptor, but parti- 
ticularly as an architect, obtained no wesc share of celebrity 
hese particulars ‘which we have collec 1 from Vasari, vita @ 
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ANECDOTES OF LORD CHATHAM. 


Amone the most interesting portions of Mr. Butler’s “ Re- 
miniscences,” are notices on the subject of forensic and parlia- 
mentary eloquence, and orators; from the latter of which we shall 
select afew specimens. ‘The prodigious effect produced by Lord 
Chatham on his auditors is well known. Mr. Butler says, “ his 
celebrated reply to Horace Walpole has been immortalized by 
the report given of it by Dr. Johnson. On one occasion, Mr. More- 
ton, the Chief Justice of Chester, a gentleman of some eminence 
at the bar, happened to say, ‘ King, Lords, and Commons, or,’ (di- 
recting his eye towards Lord Chatham,) ‘as that right honourable 
member would call them, Commons, Lords, and King.” ‘The only 
fault of this sentence is its nonsense. Mr. Pitt arose, as he ever 
did, with great deliberation, and called to order: “I have,’ he 
said, “frequently heard in this house doctrines which have sur- 
prised me; but now, my blood runs cold: I desire the words of 
the honourable member may be taken down.” The clerks of the 
ho.se wrote the words. “ Bring them to me,” said Mr. Pitt, in a 
voice of thunder. By this time, Mr. Moreton was frightened from 
his senses. “Sir,” he said, addressing himself to the speaker, 
“fam sorry to have given any offence to the right honourable 
member, or to the house: I meant nothing. King, Lords, and 
Commons,—Lords, King, and Commons,—Commons, Lords, and 
King;—iria juncta in uno: I meant nothing, indeed [ meant no- 
thing.’ “I don’t wish to push the matter further,” said Lord 
Chatham, in a voice a little above a whisper; then, in a higher 
tone, “the moment a man acknowledges his error, he ceases te 
be guilty. I have a great regard for the honourable member, and, 
as an instance of that regard, I give him this advice: a pause of 
some moments ensued, then, assuming a look of unspeakable de- 
rision, he said in a kind of colloquial tone, “ Whenever that mem- 
ber means nothing, | recommend to him to say nething.”’ 

On one occasion, while he was speaking, Sir William Young 
called out, “ Question, question;’” Lord Chatham paused, then 
fixing on Sir William a look of inexpressible disgust, exclaimed, 
« Pardon me, Mr. Speaker, my agitation: when that member calls 
for the question, I fear I hear the knell ef my country’s ruin.” 

When the Prussian subsidy, an unpopular measure, was in agi- 
tation in the House of Commons, Lord Chatham justified it with 
infinite address; insensibly, he subdued all his audience, and a 
murmur of approbation was heard from every part of the house. 
Availing himself of the moment, his Lordship placed himself in 
an attitude of stern defiance, but perfect dignity, and exclaimed 
in his loudest tone, “Is there an Austrian among you? let him 
stand forward and reveal himself.” 

On another occasion, immediately after he had finished a speech 
in the House of Commons, he walked out of it; and, as usual, 
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with a very slow step. A silence ensued, till the door was opened 
to let him into the lobby. A member then started up, saying, “ I 
rise to reply to the right honourable member.” Lord Chatham 
turned back, and fixed his eye on the orator, who instantly sat 
down dumb: then his Lordship returned to his seat, repeating as 
he hobbled along, the verses of Virgil: 


‘* At Danaum proceres, Agamemnonizque phalanges, 
Ut vidére virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 
Ingenti trepidare metu,—pars vertere terga, 

Ceu quondam petiére rates,—pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam,—inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes.’”* 


Then placing himself in his seat, he exclaimed, “ Now let me 
hear what the honourable member has to say to me.” 

On the writer’s asking the gentleman, from whom he heard this 
anecdote, if the House did not laugh at the ridiculous figure of 
the poor member? “ No, Sir,” he meatal, “we were all too much 
awed to laugh.” 








—S 


INSTANCES OF CANINE SAGACITY. 


| The following anecdotes are extracted from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
for September, 1822. We presume that our venerable cousin, Mr. 
Sylvanus Urban, is ready to vouch for their authenticity. } 


I was told by an officer who was stationed some years since 
with a part of his regiment at Guernsey, that he then had a fa- 
vourite dog, which for many years had exhivited no marks of 
“ sporting “intelligence,” or any thing ‘‘vermin,” as the slang 
phrase is, in his nature or disposition. Being, however, on a par- 
ticular occasion, encouraged to worry and hunt a cat, at the par- 
ticular instigation of his master, he had become so fond of the 
amusement, that he was constantly engaged in the chase. His 
nightly resting-place was at the door of his master’s barracks, 
which’ had egress by a staircase to the open street, and ‘Trim 
would sally forth from thence when all was quiet, follow the 
game for his own solitary entertainment, and be found in the 
morning, sleeping amidst a heap of the slain, which he had brought 


* Some of the readers of the Port Folio may be pleased tosee this pas- 
sage, in the version of Dryden: 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 
When his refulgent arms flash’d through the shady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund’ring sword and pointed spear 
Drove headlong to their ships, and glean’d the routed rear. 
They rais’d a feeble cry, with trembling notes, &c. 
Note by the Ed. P. F. 
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as trophies, to lay them at his master’s feet. This bc came a fact 
so notorious, and the evil of so much magnitude, that a deputa- 
tion of the principal inhabitants waited upon Captain S., assured 
him that the existence of this useful race of animals would be 
thus destroyed, and solicited him to restrain the licentious dispo- 
sition, which had been so recently and so alarmingly exhibited b 
the industrious corporal. ‘Trim was told of his fault, shown the 
victim of his sports, and threatened with severe castigation if he 
ever again trespassed on the rights of his neighbours; he took the 
first hint, and although allowed to be at large as usual, and to oc- 
cupy his accustomed mat at his master’s door, he never offended 
more, and I am told, that ever after if he chanced in company 
with any one, to come unexpectedly in sight of what he had been 
taught to consider fair game, he would put up a petitioning look, 
as if to ask permission to indulge once more in his favourite re- 
creation, but never did so without consent and approbation, and 
encouragement. 

The following isa more curious fact, and was related to me 
under circumstances which leave it on my mind without the pos- 
sibility of doubt; and yet “tis strange, *tis passing strange.” A 
gentleman from Scotland arrived at an inn in St. Alban’s, on his 
way to the Metropolis; he had with him a favourite dog, which, 
being apprehensive of losing it in London, he left to the care of 
the landlord, promising to pay for the animal’s hoard on his re- 
turn, in about a month or less time. During several days the dog 
was kept on a chain, to reconcile him to an intimacy with his 
new master; he was then left at liberty to range the public yard 
at large with others. There’ was one amongst his companions 
who chose to play the tyrant, and he frequently assaulted and 
beat poer ‘Tray unmercifully. Tray submitted with admirable 
forbearance for some time, but his patience being exhausted, and 
oppression becoming daily more irksome, he quietly took his de- 
parture. After an absence of several days, he returned in com- 
pariy with a large Newfoundland dog, made up directly to his ty- 
rannical assailant, and so assisted, very nearly beat him to death. 
The stranger then retired, and was seen no more, and Tray re- 
mained unmolested until the return of his master. The landlord 
naturally mentioned a circumstance which was the subject of ge- 
neral conversation, and the gentleman heard it with much aston- 
ishment, because convinced that the dog had absolutely journeyed 
into Scotland to relate his ill treatment, and to bespeak the good 
offices of the friend who had been the companion of his journey 
back, and his assistant in punishing the aggressor. It proved to 
have been 80; for on arriving at his home in the highlands, and 
inquiring into particulars, he found as he expected, that much 
surprise, and some uneasiness had been excited by the return of 
Tray alone; and by the two dogs, after meeting, going off together; 
and by the Newfoundlander, after an absence of several days, 
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coming back again foot-sore, and nearly starved. Now here may be 
supposed to have taken place, all that Mr. Locke so admirably 
insists upon, of a distinct association of ideas, because Tray must 
have reasoned with himself that, although his own strength was 
insufficient to combat with the stronger assailant, when aided b 
a friend he was more than a match for him; he must have had 
confidence in that friend; and he must also have had the means of 
communicating his wrongs, his desire of revenge, and the means 
of accomplishing it. F. 


The foilowing anecdote, which has just met our eye, in a paper printed 
at Ulster, in the state of New York, may form no improper addition to 
the above article: 

«“ We are credibly informed that a few days since, some person 
on the opposite side of the river, [in Dutchess county,] for some 
supposed or perhaps sufficient cause, shot a dog, and as he judged 
mortally wounded him. The dog was at the time, in a field distant, 
and probably out of sight from any dwelling. He was felled to 
the ground. A person — adjacent to the spot, several days 
immediately succeeding, (without having any knowledge of the 
fact that the dog had been shot,) observed his dog daily, after be- 
ing fed, run with alacrity with part of his rations in his mouth, in 
the direction where the wounded dog was found, was, from this 
unusual conduct of his dog, induced to follow him, when to his 
astonishment he found, that his dog had been some days carrying 
comfort and sustenance to his unfortunate fellow quadruped, who 
had by this means been saved, become convalescent, and restored 
to his master.” (Ed. P. F. 
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HINTS TO CANAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Tux principal:objects to which the attention of Canal Commis- 
sioners ought to be directed, are briefly detailed in the following 
propositions: 1 

ist. All routes in any direction whatever, on which canals may 
be calculated to subserve the interests or convenience of a state 
or community, are to be considered as practicable, provided there 
are disposable funds sufficient to defray the expense of their con- 
struction. 

2d. Those routes only are eligible, where the advantage to the 
community is something more than sufficient to compensate for the 
construction of canals, or in other words, where the tax on the 
public for the use of the canal, is sufficient to liquidate the whole 
cost of its construction, including principal, interest, and expense 
of repairs. 
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3d. The immediate selection of a route, should be predicated 
on the amount of trade likely to pass in its direction, regard be- 
ing had to the natural character and extent of the country, whose 
products are to find a market through the medium of the contem- 
plated canal: (for, hence alone, is to be derived the revenue ne- 
cessary to defray the cost of it,)—to the practicability of render- 
ing the canal subservient to all the purposes for which it is in- 
tended—and, to the amount of funds that can be appropriated, 
either immediately or prospectively, towards its completion. 

4th. As the utility of a canal may be resolved into the facility 
and despatch, with which articles of trade may be conveyed from 
place to place, it is obvious that the shortest and most direct 
route should be preferred, although the expense of construction 
should be considerably reat thereby. This position, how- 
ever, is to be regarded with certain restrictions; for example, the 
actual expense of canal transportation being in direct proportion 
to the time and distance combined, the expense of construction on 
the more direct route may be increased, with advantage, in a cor- 
responding proportion. It should be observed nevertheless, that 
if the more direct route require additional locks or railways, 
the expense may be so greatly enhanced, and the movement so 
much retarded, as that the advantage, which might otherwise 
accrue, will be totally defeated. 

5th. The route having been selected by the co-operation of the 
commissioners and engineer, great care is to be exercised in the 
acquisition of titles to the land through which the canal may pass, 
also, to mill privileges, water-rights, &c. that may be affected by 
the construction of the canal, and in securing the proprietors of 
the work against any costs, that might by any means result, as a 
charge for damages done to the property of individuals. 

6th. The next thing for the consideration of the commissioners 
is the draft, dimensions, and tonnage of the watercraft to be used 
in navigating the canal. In deciding upon these points, regard 
should be had exclusively to the quantity and description of mer- 
chandise for the transportation of which, the canal is to be con- 
structed, unless the canal is intended for sloop navigation, be- 
tween two navigable rivers or bays. And, here it may be remark- 
ed, that the smaller the boats, (making up for their deficiency in 
size, by the number that may be towed together,) provided a suf- 
ficient number can be admitted into the canal to transport the 
whole of its merchandise, the less will be the expense of the ca- 
nal, while its utility will remain the same.* 

7th. The choice of an engineer qualified to survey, locate, and 


*Itis not unlikely that railways, after the plan of Leach and Fulton, 
may be found a cheap and valuable substitute for locks, in many parts of 
the United States, in connexion with which, small boats (say four to six 
tons burthen) are particularly applicable. : 
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superintend the construction of a canal and its several appene 
dages, may be regarded as the most difficult and even hazardous 
part of the commissioners’ duty: for, the success of the work must 
depend entirely on the skill of the former, while the opinions and 
decisions of the latter, must be regulated in a great measure by 
his judgment. On this subject, it may be safe to remark, that dee 
and varied ingenuity, especially mechanical invention, rather than 
profound science, should be made the test of ability; although a 
degree of mathematical and mechanical science, added to a ge- 
neral knowledge of the physical properties of the various sub- 
stances employed in works of the kind, especially of water, must 
be considered as essential. | 

The engineer should be well acquainted with the principles 
and use of the several instruments appropriate in geodesic opera- 
tions. He should be able to form a pretty correct idea of the 
feasibility of contemplated routes, from a transient view of the 
country, preparatory to a survey. He should be qualified to sur- 
vey with the utmost accuracy, embracing not only horizontal, but 
vertical sections and lines, and to level with minute precision, 
making accurate allowances for the earth’s curvature. He should 
be able to estimate the quantity of water necessary for the supply 
of a canal, allowing for evaporation, absorption, leakage, &c., and 
to ascertain whether the quantity that can be had at the summit 
or highest level, will answer the exigences of that part of the 
canal. He should be able to calculate the cost of excavation, em- 
bankment, &c. whether of soil, gravel or rock, at the proper rate 
per cubic ig or foot, also the cost of puddling, &c. in piaces 
where such operation may be required. He should also be able 
to superintend the construction of locks, rail-ways, tunnels, aque- 
ducts, culverts, bridges, &c. and to calculate their cost. His ac- 
quaintance with these operations should embrace a knowledge of 
the disposition aud strength of masons’ and carpenters’ work, 
proper for the purposes intended. In prosecuting the duties of his 
profession, he should be so familiar with the several mechanical 
powers, as to be able to apply them to the best advantage, as he 
will have a constant variety of occasions for resorting to their aid. 

These are among the leading objects to which the attention of 
Canal Commissioners ought to be directed, in forming and exe- 
cuting plans of internal improvement by means of canals, in most 
parts of the United States. On some future occasion we may 
venture to dwell more at large on the subject. 


A Dandy standing at the window of a picture-shop, who saw a 
subject of still life, with plates, dishes, a coffee-mill, &c. asked 
his friend to tell him what it was. He replied, “a study.” 
« Why,” said the other, “I took it for a kitchen!” 
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THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS.* 


Tu1s poem possesses all the characteristics of the author; all his 
graces, all his faults. The exquisite touches of nature have oc- 
casionally their foils in fictitious sentiment; the dazzling force of 
happy imagery is sometimes attenuated into the ingenious a 
of fanciful conceit. Mr, Moore’s Muse is a playful creature, an 
will sport in spite of circumstances. Her humour is perhaps in- 
consistent with the highest elevation; but she is withal so fasci- 
nating, that we would pause long before we exchanged her for a 
more dignified associate. The bright minded, blue-eyed, laughing 
girl, radiant with talent, and beaming with every variety of ex- 
pression, may, without an impeachment of taste or judgment, be 
thought as delightful as the stately maid of nore measured de- 
portment, and full of energy and genius. 

Weare informed in a Preface, which strikes us as a little iro- 
nical, that this volume has been hastened in order to appear in 
the literary horizon, a sort of “ heliacal rising’’t before a drama 
on the same subject appeared in the effulgence of Lord Byron’s 
rays. Now when it is considered that this apprehended spien- 
dour is to constitute a part of that luminary Zhe Liberal, we can- 
not help thinking that Mr. Moore’s dread of eclipse or extinction 
must be feigned, as a satire upon the noble lord. Sure we are 
that if really felt, he is much more timid than the occasion re- 
quires, and far more modest in the estimate of his own abilities 
than Poets usually are. ‘The Preface also briefly explains the 
author’s conception, and we cannot do better than quote his own 
words: 

“In addition to the fitness of the subject for poetry, it struck 
me also as capable of affording an allegorical medium, through 
which might be shadowed out (as I have endeavoured to do in the 
following stories,) the fall of the soul from its original purity—the 
loss of light and happiness.which it suffers, in the pursuit of this 
world’s perishable pleasures—and the punishments, both from 
conscience and Divine justice, with which impurity, pride, and 
presumptuous inquiry into the awful secrets of God, are sure to 
be visited. The beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche owes its 
chief charm to this sort of “veiled meaning,” and it has been my 
wish (however I may have failed in the attempt) to communicate 
the same moral interest to the following pages.” 

Having thus shown the author’s purpose, we proceed to his exe- 
cution of it, in the descriptions of the Loves of Three Angels for 


* The Loves of the Angels,a Poem. By Thomas Moore. 8vo. pp. 148. 
London, 1823. 

t This simile, by the by, is incorrect. Astronomers do not apply the 
phrase toa star about fo be lost in the light of a greater luminary, but to a 
star which belongs to the sun (of »asexoc,) or by a heliacal rising emerges 

From his beams, which have previously rendered it invisible.—Ed. 
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three of the fair forms of earth among the first daughters of the 
Children of Men. ‘The introduction is worthy of the subject: 


*Twas when the world was in its prime, 
When the fresh stars had just begun 

Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birth-days by the sun: 

When, in the light of Nature’s dawn 
Rejoicing, men and angels met 

On the high bill and sunny lawn, — 

Ere sorrow came, or Sin had drawn 
*Twixt man and heaven her curtain ye t 

When earth lay nearer to the skies 
Than in these days of crime and woe, 

And mortals saw, without surprise, 

In the mid-air, angelic eyes 
Gazing upon this world below. 





One evening, in that time of bloom, 
On a hill’s side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset, sleeping in perfume, 
Three noble youths conversing lay; 
And, as they look’d; from time to time, 
To the fair sky, where daylight furl’d 
His radiant wing, their brows sublime 
Bespoke them ofthat distant world— 


These in succegsion, tell the stories of their mortal loves. ‘The 
first is the “ unheavenliest” of the angelic natures, who becomes 
enamoured of an Oriental beauty whom he sees bathing when on 
a celestial mission to the world. The eastern locality is most 


poetically laid down, for 


*T was in a land, that far away 
Into the golden orient lies, 
Where Nature knows not night’s delay. 
But springs to meet her bridegroom, Day . 
Upon the threshold of the skies, 


Here the fated Angel sees 


One of earth’s fairest womankind, 

Half veil’d from view, or rather shrin’d 

In the clear crystal of a brook; 
Which, while it hid no single gleam 

Of her young beauties, made them look 
More spirit-like, as they might seem 
Through the dim shadowing of a dream. 


What ensues slides from poetry almost into the ludicrous: 


Pausing in wonder I look’d on, 
While, playfully around her breaking 
The waters, that like diamonds shone, 
She mov’d in light of her own making. 
At length, as slowly I descended 
To view more near asight so splendid, 
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The tremble of my wings all o’er 

(For through each plume I felt the thrill) 
Startled her, as she reached the shore 

Of that small lake— 


The further description returns to a fine strain, and in its pas- 
sionateness is in keeping with the character of the Angel, whose 
proneness to earthly joys removed him from the higher class of in- 
telligences: 


Nor was it long, ere by her side 
[ found myself, whole happy days, 
Listening to words, whose music vied 
With our own Eden’s seraph lays, 
When seraph lays are warm’d by love, 
But wanting that, far, far above!— 
And looking into eyes where, blue 
And beautiful, like skies seen through 
The sleeping wave, for me there shone 
A heaven, more worshipp’d than my own. 
Oh what, while I could hear and see 
Such words and looks, was heaven to me? 
Though gross the air on earth I drew, 
*T was blessed, while she breath’d it too; 
Though dark the flowers, though dim the sky, 
Love lent them light, while she was nigh. 
Throughout creation I but knew 
Twoseparate worlds—the one, that small, 
Beloved and consecrated spot 
Where Lea was—the other, all 
The dull, wide waste, where she was net! 


But as he fell below his, she aspired to mount above her sphere 
in creation. His prayers are coldly repulsed, till in the end he 
imparts to his adored the mystical words, which spoken, “plume 
the wing for heaven,” and she rises in glory to a bright star, leav- 
ing her abandoned lover to the sorrows of eternal banishment from 
bliss. Previous to this catastrophe, his delineation of Despair as- 
suming the semblance of pleasure is very powerful: 


—_ a — I gave way 
To all that frantic mirth—that rush 

Of desperate gaiety, which they 
Who never felt how pain’s excess 
Can break out thus, think happiness— 
Sad mimicry of mirth and life, 
Whose flashes come but from the strife 
Of inward passions—like the light 
Struck out by clashing swords in fight. 
Then, too, that juice of earth, the bane 
And blessing of man’s heart and brain— 
That draught of sorcery, which brings 
Phantoms of fair, forbidden things-— 
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W hose drops, like those of rainbows, smile 
Upon the mists that circle man, 
Bright’ning not only Earth, the while, 
But grasping Heaven, too, in their span!— 
Then first the fatal wine-cup rain’d 
Its dews of darkness through my lips, 
Casting whate’er of light remain’d 
To my lost soul into eclipse, 
And filling it with such wild dreams, 
Such fantasies and wrong’d desires, 
As, in the absence of heaven’s beams, 
Haunt us for ever—like wild fires 
That walk this earth, when day retires. 


At their next meeting, she 
did her brow, as usual, turn 
To her lov’d star, which seem’d to burn 
Purer than ever on that night; 
While she, in looking, grew more bright, 
As though that planet were an urn 
From which her eyes drank liquid light. 





And he 
— — — withsoul all flame 
And lips that burned in their own sighs, 


Communicated the fatal secret, 
—  stamp’d one burning kiss, and nam’d 
The mystic word, till then ne’er told 
To living creature of earth’s mould! 


Repeating these, she becomes angelic, and rises in light to her 
favourite star, while in him the spell loses its power, and his latest 
consolation is thus sweetly told: 


Once—or did I but fancy so?— 

Ev’n in her flight to that fair sphere, 
Mid all her spirit’s new-felt glow, 
A pitying look she turn’d below 

On him who stood in darkness here; 
Him whom, perhaps, if vain regret 
Can dwell in heaven, she pities yet: 
And oft, when looking to this dim 
And distant world, remembers him, 


The second Angel, named Rubi, is a more glorified essence; 
one of those whom the Cabalistic dreamers class among the higher 
host as a Cherub, or Spirit of Knowledge. His researches through 
immensity” are grandly but vaguely* painted, till his narrative 
describes the creation of Woman. 


* Vagueness often adds to sublimity, but the want of a definite idea is a blemish 
in such a passage as this— 
*Twixt whom and them was distance far 
And wide, as would the journey be 
To reach from any island star 
The vague shores of Infinity! 
The thought is incomprehensible, and consequently the impression of immeasurea 
ble distance on the mind fails. 
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Can you forget how gradual stole 
The fresh awaken’d breath of soul 
Throughout her perfect form—which seem’d 
To grow transparent, as there beam’d 
That dawn of Mind within, and caught 
New loveliness from each new thougat? 
Slow as o’er summer seas we trace 

The progress of the noontide air, 
Dimpling its bright and silent face 
Each minute intosome new grace, 

And varying heaven’s reflections there— 
Or, like the light of evening, stealing 

O’er some fair temple, which all day 
Hath slept in shadow, slow revealing 

Its several beauties, ray by ray, 
Till it shines out, a thing td bless, 
All full of light and loveliness. 


It would be a tacit libel on Woman not to observe on this ex- 
tract, that she is far more beautiful and excellent than the objects 
to which the Poet has compared her, and therefore that he has 
here, by his want of gallantry, exposed himself to the charge of 
bathos. We hope the sex will forgive him. ; 

From an enthusiastic admiration of Eve, into which he is be- * 
trayed by the insatiable thirst of knowledge, as well as by the fas- 
cinating charms of the new being, the transition is natural to one 
of her loveliest descendants. He tells most delightfully, 


I had beheld their First, their Eve, 
Born in that splendid Paradise, 
Which God made solely to receive 
The first light of her waking eyes. 
I had seen purest angels lean 
In worship o’er her from above; 
And man—oh yes, had envying seen 
Proud man possess’d of all her love. 


I saw their happiness, so brief, Zz 
So exquisite—her error, too, 
That easy trust, that prompt belief y 
In what the warm heart wishes true; / 
That faith in words, when kindly said, 
By which the whole fond sex is led— i 
Mingled with (what I durst not blame, \ 
For ’tis my own) that wish to know, . 
Sad, fatal zeal, so sure of woe; , 
Which, thongh from heaven all pure it came. 
Yet stain’d, misus’d, brought sin and shame 
On her, on me, on all below! 
I had seen this; had seen Man—arm’d 
As his soul is with strength and sense— 
By her first words to ruin charm’d; 
His vaunted reason’s cold defence, 
Like an ice-barrier in the ray 
Of melting summer, smil’daway! . 
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Nay—stranger yet—spite of all this— 
Though by her counsels taught to err, 
Though driv’n from Paradise for her, 

{And with her—that, at least was bliss) 

Had I not heard him, ere he crost 
The threshold of that earthly heaven, 

Which by her wildering smile he lost-— 
So quickly was the wrong forgiven— e 

Had I not heard him, as he prest 

The frail, fond trembler to a breast 

Which she had doom’d to sin and strife, 

Call her—think what—his Life! his Life! 

Yes—-such the love-taught name—the first, 
That ruin’d Man to Woman gave, 

Ev’n in his out-cast hour, when curst, 

By her fond witchery, witb that worst 
And earliest boon of love—the grave! 


This delicious passage is very closely followed by what would 
make a good song* for the National Melodies, if a tune could be 


found for it, and is consequently inferior in quality to its sur- 


rounding graces, for the immediate description of the object is 
also sweetly fanciful: 





* Ex. gi 


From the first hour she caught my sight, 
I never left her—day and night 
Hovering unseen around her way, 


And mid her lonéliest musings near, 


I soon could track each thought that lay, 


Gleaming within her heart, as clear 
As pebbles within brooks appear; 


And there, among the countless things 


That keep young hearts for ever glowing, 


Vague wishes, fond imaginings, 


Love-dreams, as yet no object knowing— 


Could I help wondering at a creature, 
Enchanted round with spells so strong— 
One, to whose every thought, word, feature, 

In joy and woe, through right and wrong, 
Such sweet omnipotence heaven gave, 
To bless or ruin, curse or save? 
Nor did the marvel cease with her—~ 
New Eves in ali her daughters came, 
As strong to charm, as weak to err, 
As sure of man through praise and blame, 
Whate’er they brought him, pride or shame, 
Their still unreasoning worshipper— 
And, wheresoe’er they smil’d, the same 
Enchantresses of soul and frame, 
Into whose hands, from first to last, 
This world with all its destinies, 
Devotedly by heaven seems cast, 
To saye or damn it, as they please’ 
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Light, winged hopes, that come when bid, 
And rainbow joys that end in weeping, 

And passions, among pure thoughts hid, 
Like serpents under flow’rets sleeping. 


Into the soul of this enchanting creature the Angel steals in 
dreams, and at last reveals himself to her ardent aspirations for 
the original of these glorious shadows. Their after-state is drawn 
with an energetic pencil: 


Days, months elaps’d, and, though what most 
On earth I sigh’d for was mine, all,— 
Yet—was (happy. God, thou know’st, 
Howe’er they smile, and feign, and boast, 
What happiness is theirs, who fall! 
*T was bitterest anguish—made more keen 
Ev’n by the love, the bliss, between 
Whose throbs it came, like gleams of hell 
In agonizing cross-light given 
Athwart the glimpses, they who dwell 
In purgatory catch of heaven! 
The only feeling that to me 
Seem’d joy, or rather my sole rest 
From aching misery, was to see 
My young, proud, blooming Lixts blest— 
She, the fair fountain of all ill 
To my lost soul—whom yet its thirst 
Fervidly panted after still, 
And found the charm fresh as at first!— 
To see her happy—to reflect 
Whatever beams still round me play’d 
Of former pride, of glory wreck’d, 
On her, my Moon, whose light I made, 
And whose soul worshipp’d ev’a my shade— 
This was, | own, enjoyment—this 
My sole, last lingering glimpse of bliss. 


The besetting sin of the happy Lilis, and that which accelerates 
the impending destruction, is pride, and a longing for attainments 
above the reach of mortality. Her wishes are fondly gratified b 
her Cherub’s love; and his fervent desire to accomplish all she can 
ask is prettily told in four lines: And 


— — when I’ve seen her look above 
At some bright star admiringly, 

I’ve said ‘* Nay, look not there, my love, 
Alas, I cannot give it thee!”’ 


Thus prevented in all her ambitious imaginings, the story pro- 
ceeds: 


Happy enthusiast! still, oh, still 
Spiie of my own heart’s mortal chill, 
Spite of that double-fronted sorrow, 

W hich looks at once before and back, 
Beholds the yesterday, the morrow, 

And sees both comfortless, both black— 
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Spite of all this, I could have still 

In her delight forgot all ill; 

Or, if pain would not be forgot, 

At least have borne and murmur’d not. 











Ev’n then her glorious smile to me . 
Brought warmth and radiance, if pot balm. 

Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm. 


But at last came the wish which brought fate with it: 


At length, as ifsome thought, awaking 
Suddenly, sprung within her breast-— 
Like a young bird, when day-light breaking 
Startles him from his dreamy nest— 

She turn’d upon me her dark eyes, 
Dilated into that full shape 

They took in joy, reproach, surprise, 
As if to let more soul escape, 

And, playfully as on my head 

Her white hand rested, smil’d and said:— 


‘¢ | had, last night, a dream of thee, 
Resembling those divine ones, given, 
Like preludes to sweet minstrelsy, 
Before thou cam’st, thyself, from heaven. 


** The same rich wreath was on thy brow, 
Dazzling as if of star-light made; 

And these wings, lying darkly now, 
Like meteors round thee flash’d and play ‘d. 


** All bright as in those happy dreams 
Thou stood’st, a creature to adore 

No less than love, breathing out beams, 
As flowers do fragrance, at each pore! 


‘‘ Sudden I felt thee draw me near 

To thy pure heart, where, fondly plac’d, 
{ seem’d within the atmosphere 

Of that exhaling light embrac’d; 


‘*¢ And, as thou heldst me there, the flame 
Pass’d from thy heavenly soul to mine, 
Till—oh, too blissful—I became, 
Like thee, all spirit, all divine. 


‘‘ Say, why did dream so bright come o’er me, 
If, now I wake, ’tis faded, gone? 

When will my Cherub shine before me 
Thus radiant, as in heaven he shone? 


“ When shall I, waking, be allow’d 
To gaze upon those perfect charms, 

And hold thee thus, without a cloud, 
A chill of earth, within my arms? 


‘¢ Oh what a pride to say—this, this 
Ismy own Angel—ail divine, 




















































Like Semele, the divine embrace was more than her mortal 
nature could bear: 
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And pure, and dazzling as he is, 
And tresh from heaven, he’s mine, he’s mine! 


Slow from her side I rose, while she 
Stood up, too, mutely, tremblingly, 
But not with ‘fear—all hope, desire, 
She waited for the awful boon, 
Like priestesses, with eyes of fire 
W atching the rise of the full moon, 
Whose beams—they kuow, yet cannot shun— 
Will madden them when look’d upon! 
Of all my glories, the bright crown, 
Which, when I last from heaven came down, 
I lefi—-see, where those clouds afar 
Sail through the west—there hangs it yet, 
Shining remote, more like a star 
Than a fallen angel’s coronet— 
Of all my glories, this alone 
Was wanting——but th’ illumin’d brow, 
The curls, like tendrils that had grown 
Out of the sun—the eyes, that now : 
Had love’s light added to their own, : 
And shed a blaze, before unknown 
Ev’n to themselves— th’ unfolded wings 
From which, as from two radiant springs, 
Sparkles fell fast around, like spray— 
All I could bring of heaven’s array, 
Of that rich panoply of charms 
A Cherub moves in, on the day 
Of his best pomp, I now put on; 
And, proud that in her eyes | shone 
Thus glorious, glided to her arms, 
Which still (though at a sight so splendid 
Her dazzled brow had instantly 
Sunk on her breast) were wide extended 
To clasp the form she durst not see! 
Scarce had I touch’d her shrinking frame, 
W hen—oh most horrible!—I felt 
That every spark of that pure flame— 
Pure, while among the stars I dwelt— 
Was now by my transgression turn’d 
Into gross, earthly fire, which burn’d, 
Burn’d all it touch’d, as fast as eye 
Could follow the fierce, ravening flashes, 
Till there—obh God, I still ask why 
Such doom was hers?-—I saw her lie 
Black’ning within my arms to ashes! 
Those cheeks, a glory but to see— 
Those lips, whose touch was what the first 
Fresh cup of immortality 
Is to a new-made angel’s thirst! 
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Those arms, within whose gentle round, 
My heart’s horizon, the whole bound 
Of its hope, prospect, heaven was found! 
Which, ev’n ip this dread moment, fond 

As when they first were round me cast, 
Loos’d not in death th’ fatal bond, 

But, burning, held me to the last— 
That hair, from under whose dark veil, 
The snowy neck, like a white sail 
At moonlight seen ’twixt wave and wave, 
Shone out by gleams—that hair, to save 
But one of whose long, glossy wreaths, 
I could have died ten thousand deaths! — 
All, all, that seem’d, one minute since, 
So full of love’s own redolence, 

Now, parch’d and black, before me lay, 
Withering in agony away; 

And mine, oh misery! mine the flame, 
From which this desolation came— 

And I the fiend, whose foul caress 

Had blasted all that loveliness! 


We will say nothing of the ludicrous idea associated with this 
tragical conclusion—the East India anecdote of “Sweep away 
your mistress and bring clean glasses;” but merely notice that 
we disapprove, in the first passage, of the comparison of a singu- 
lar to plural “ priestesses,” and the doggerel rhymes “s lendid,” 
* extended;”’ and in the second, of the simile of the “ white sail’? 
as inapplicable. 

The Loves of the third Angel are more auspicious; but we must 
ask permission to reserve them, though short, for another Paper, 
~ which we shall also offer a few critical remarks on the whole 

oem. 








JOURNAL OF LAS CASES.* 


Tuus is Las Cases’ Journal of an important period of Buona- 
arte’s life, and a work of uncommon interest, as every thing re- 
ating to a man who filled so large a space on the world’s theatre 

must be, especially when flowing from what may be considered a 
near and authentic source. We apply the latter epithet guardedly; 
not as meaning that Las Cases’ facts are to be taken as gospels, 
but, on the contrary, that more than usnal suspicion is attached 
to his partisan statements, which must, therefore, on his own show- 
ing, be viewed as strongly discoloured by his resentments and 
prejudices. We know that renegades are generaily the bitterest 


*My Residence with the Emperor Wapoleonat St. Helena. London and 
Paris. Colburn, and Bosange. 8vo. 2 vols. 
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sticklers for the party to which they happen at any time to adhere; 
and Las Cases having first emigrated as a royalist, then made his 

eace witn the Emperor, then offered himself to Louis XVIII, 
and, finally, gone back again to Napoleon, it may readily be an- 
ticipated that his tergiversations have imbued his work with the 
spirit pertaining to all his weathercock and unprincipled tribe. 
But, with the due allowances to be made on these grounds, his 
book is still one which will deservedly excite a powerful sensa- 
tion; and we accordingly lose no time in performing our task of 
bringing it fairly and speedily before the public. 

As a key to the foregoing remarks, and a guide for the proper 
reading of these volumes, we shall begin by quoting a page near 
the close of the first. On the first restoration of the Bourbons, 
the Count says he wrote to the Chancellor of France 

—“'To acquaint him that I had been Master of requests to the 
last Council of State; and that if that circumstance were not suf- 
ficient to exclude me from becoming a member of the new assem- 
bly, I begged him to recommend me to the King as a Counsellor 
of State. I observed that I would not advance as claims to favour, 
my eleven years’ emigration, or the loss of my patrimony in the 
King’s cause. In these respects I conceived I had only done my 
duty; which [ had at all times, to the best of my knowledge, ful- 
filled faithfully and to the utmost. This language, as may well 
he supposed, deprived me even of the honour of a reply. 

“ Meanwhile the new situation of Paris, the sight of the forei 
troops, the acclamations of every kind, were more than I could 
endure; and I adopted the determination of going for a short time 
to London, where I should meet with old friends, who might 
afford me all the consolation of which I was susceptible. Then, 
again, [ recollected that I might find in London the same tumult 
and the same exultation that had driven me from Paris: this 
proved to be the fact. London was the scene of festivity and 
rejoicing, to celebrate the triumphs of the English and our humi- 
liation.” 

From this paragraph it is pretty evident that if our patriot could 
have got himself into the king’s council, instead of being treated 
with silent contempt, his sensitive nerves might have endured the 
shocking rejoicings of the Allies; and that instead of an adherent 
of Buoraparte at St. Helena, he would in all probability have 
been a Minister of Louis XVIII, at Paris: but, as he truly says 
elsewhere, it is very curious to remark how our destinies are 
shaped by circumstances!!* 


* Buonaparte himself seems to have entertained just opinions on this 
subject. Speaking of the Revolution, he thus expresses himself: 

‘«* Even for myself, (said he,) how could I undertake to say that there 
might not have existed circumstances sufficiently powerful, notwithstand- 
ing my natural sentiments, to induce me to emigrate? The vicinity of the 
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In the Work before us, however, the Count rises in his own 
a opinion so much, as the companion of the banished Napoleon, 

that it is difficult to discern, among his We’s, which of the two 

he reckons the greater hero; but this will better appear as we go 

on with our extracts: and the diurnal form sdapeed by the writer, . 
renders it more convenient to follow him in the same way, inter- 
spersing the observations that occur to us, than to digest them 

into a prefatory essay. ‘This plan we will pursue. 

i. Count Las Cases commences with an auto-biography. He was 
iyi of a noble family, and emigrated at the Revolution. In England 
i he continued till the Peace of Amiens; and eked out a living, by 
fat teaching the French language. On returning to France he fur- 
nished his late pupils, by way of corollary, with an example of 
re French principles, for he tells us— 

4 — | freely and spontaneously transferred the zeal, loyalty, and 
: attachment which I had constantly cherished for my old masters 
to the new sovereign: the result of this step was my jeanentinte 
admission at court. 

“In this state of things, I felt extremely anxious that my recent 
protestations should be ratified by deeds. ‘the English had in- 
vated Flushing and threatened Antwerp; I therefore hastened to 
assist in the defence of the latter place, as a volunteer; and, on 
the subsequent evacuation of Flushing, my nonination to the 
office of chamberlain called me near the person of the Emperor.” 
an Thus, to prove his desertion of the Bourbons, and his devoted - 
r ness to Buonaparte, this honest man could do no better than enrol 
, himself as a volunteer to fight against the nation which had af- 
Bis forded him shelter and protection during the years of his adver- 

| sity. He was justly rewarded and made a © hamberlain, which 
| led to his appointment of State Counsellor and other lucrative 
, offices under the new dynasty. In 1814, we have seen, he was 
ae equally ready to serve the king; but being rejected, he became 
what he is, and the recorder of the events which personally befel 


—e 


Sr at Ds 


, t his master after he reached the Elysee Palace, on the 20th June, 
iB 1815, from the defeat of Waterloo. From this narrative we now 
4 select some of the most striking particulars, which are indeed of 
j an extraordinary character and very entertaining, as well as deep- 
4 ly interesting. 

4 ' 

A ‘ frontier, for instance, a friendly attachment, or the influence of a chief. 
i a | In revolutions, we can only speak with certainty to what we have done: it 
gee is silly to affirm that we could not have acted otherwise.’ The Emperor 

ec: then related a singular example of the influence of chance over the des- 

a tinies of men. Serrurier and the younger Hedouville, while travelling 

a together on foot to emigrate into Spain, were met by a military patrol. 

«hy Hedouville, being the younger and more active of the two, cleared the 

e frontier, thought himself very lucky, and went to spend a life of mere 


vegetation in Spain. Serrurier, on the contrary, being obliged to return 
into the interior, bewailed his unhappy fate, and became a marshal:—such 
is the uncertainty of human foresight and calculations!” 


~ = 
a 
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June 29-30, Buonaparte was at Malmaison.—* Towards noon, 
General Becker came from Paris, sent by the Provisional Govern- 
ment; he told us with feelings of indignation, that he had re- 
ceived a commission to guard and watch Napoleon.* A sentiment 
the most base had dictated this choice: Fouche knew that General 
Becker had a private pique against the Emperor, and therefore 
did not doubt of finding, in the former, one disposed to ven- 
geance; it would be impossible for any man more grossly to de- 
ceive himself, as this officer constantly showed adegree of respect 
and attachment to the Emperor highly honourable to his own cha- 
racter.”’ 

At Saintes, Buonaparte and his suite were nearly torn to pieces; 
but at length we have them safe on board the Bellerophon; where 
the worthy Count contesses to have concealed his acquaintance 
with the English language, in order that he might act the spy more 
effectually. 

“On reaching the Bellerophon (says he modestly) the captain 
had addressed us in French: | was not eager to inform him that I 
knew something of his own language. Some expressions which 
passed between him and his officers might have injured the nego- 
ciation, had I seemed to understand them. When, a short time 
after, it was asked, whether we understood English, J allowed 
the Duke of Rovigo to reply in the negative. Our situation was 
quite sufficient to remove any scruples I might have otherwise 
entertained, rendering this litle deception very pardonable. I 
only mention this circumstance, because, as I remained a fort- 
night amongst these people, I was compelled to impose a tiresome 
restraint upon myself, to avoid disclosing what I had concealed 
in the first instance.” 

With the double knowledge attained by these honourable arts, 
the testimony of the Count is extremely valuabie on a en that 
has been much contested. On settling the terms on which Buo- 
naparte was to be received on board the English frigate, he states: 

—< Previous to our separating, the conference was summed up, 
by my repeating, that it was possible, from the state of affairs and 


* The Prince of Eckmuhl’s orders from the Commission of Govern- 
ment were ‘to cause him to be watched at Malmaison, to prevent his 
escape. For this purpose, you will place a requisite portion of gendar- 
merie and troops of the line, at the disposal of General Becker, so as to 
guard all the avenues leading to Malmaison in every direction. You will 
give orders to the chief inspector of gendarmerie to this effect. These 
measures must be kept as secret as possible. 

‘‘ This letter is intended for yourself; but General Becker, who will 
be charged with delivering the resolutions te Napoleon, will receive par- 
ticular instructions from your excellency, and ioform Napoleon that they 
have been drawn up with a view to the interest of the state, and for the 
safety of his person; that their prompt execution is indispensable, and 
finally, that his future interests make them absolutely necessary.”’: 
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his own intentions, the Emperor would avail himself of captain 
Maitland’s offer, so as to get safe-conducts for America. The 


latter begged it to be understood, that he would not guarantee the 


permission we demanded, being granted; upon which we departed. 
Lo say the truth, I did not myseif think it would be given.”— 

August 5, (Bellerophon at sea.) “ While conversing with the 
Emperor in the evening, he gave me two proofs of confidence, 
but I cannot now confide them to paper.’’** 

“The name of Bonaparte may be spelt either Bonaparte, or 
Buonaparte; as all Italians know. Napoleon’s father always in- 
troduced the uw; and his uncle, the Archdeacon Lucien (who sur- 
vived Napoleon’s father, and was a parent to Napoleon and his 
brothers,) at the same time, and under the same roof, wrote it 
Bonaparte. During his youth Napoleon followed the example of 
his father. On attaining the command of the army of Italy, he 
took good care not to alter the orthography, which agreed with the 
spirit of the language; but at a later period, and when amongst 
the French, he wished to adopt their orthography, and thenceforth 
wrote his name Bonaparte.” 

The author expatiates on the rank and antiquity of the family. 
Among other things, he says, 

«“ The Duke de Feltre, French Ambassador in Tuscany, brought 
the portrait of a Bonaparte who had married a princess of the 
Grand Duke’s family. The mother of Pope Nicholas V. or Paul 
V. of Sarzana, was also a Bonaparte. 

“It was a Bonaparte who negociated the treaty by which Leg- 
horn was exchanged for Sarzana. It is toa Bonaparte that we 
are indebted for one of the oldest comedies written at the period 
of the revival of letters, intitled The Widow. It may still be 
seen in the Royal Library at Paris.t 

“When Napoleon marched against Rome at the head of the 
French army, and received the propositions of the Pope at 'Tolen- 
tino, one of the negociators of the enemy observed, that he was 
the only Frenchman who had marched against Rome, since the 
Constable de Bourbon; but what rendered this circumstance still 
more sirgular, was, that the history of the first expedition was 
written by an ancestor of him who executed the second, that is 
to say, Monsignor Nicolas Bonaparte, who has in reality left us 


* «© There is, however, one of these proofs which I am now at liberty to 
disclose. While walking in the stern-gallery with the Emperor, at the 
usual hour, he drew from under his waistcoat, still conversing on a totally 
different subject, a species of girdle, which he handed to me, saying, 
“ Take care of that for me;” without interrupting him, I placed it under 
my own waistcoat. The Emperor told me soon after, that it contained a 
diamond necklace, worth two hundred thousand francs, which Queen Hor- 
tensia forced him to accept on his leaving Malmaison.”’ 

t “‘ Verified at the Royal Library: the MS. being really there, and the 
play itself printed.” 
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a work, called The Sacking of Rome by the Constable de Bour- 
bon.””* 

- In his boyhood Napoleon was turbulent, adroit, lively and, 
agile in the extreme. He had gained, he used to say, the most 
complete ascendancy over his elder brother Joseph. ‘The latter 
was beaten and ill-treated; complaints were carried to the mother, 
and she would begin to scold before poor Joseph had even time 
to open his mouth. : 

« At the age of ten, Napoleon was sent to the military school 
at Brienne. His name, which in his Corsican accent he pro- 
nounced as if written Napoillone, from the similarity of the sound, 
procured for him, among his youthful companions, the nick-name 
of la paille au nex (straw in his nose.)” 

When a young officer at Valence, it is stated, “ Napoleon got 
an early introduction to Madame du Colombier, a lady about fifty 
years of age, who was endowed with many rare and estimable 
qualities, and who was the most distinguished person in the town. 

“Napoleon conceived an attachment for Mademoiselle du Co- 
lombier, who, on her part, was not insensible to his merits. It 
was the first love of both; and it was that kind of love which 
might be expected to arise at their age and with their education. 
‘We were the most innocent creatures imaginable,’ the Emperor 
used to say; ‘we contrived little meetings together: I well re- 
member one which took place on a Midsummer morning, just as 
daylight began to dawn. It will scarcely be believed that all our 
happiness consisted in eating cherries care ab 

“ Napoleon at this periud performed what he termed his Senti- 
mental Journey fiom Valence to Mont-Cenis in Burgundy, and 
he intended to write an account of it after the manner of Sterne. 
The faithful Desmazzis was of the party: be was constantly with 
him, and his narrative of Napoleon’s private life, if combined 
with the details of his public career, would form a perfect history 
of the Emperor. 

“In September 1793, Napoleon Bonaparte, then in his twenty- 
fourth year, was yet unknown to the world which was destined to 


* « Also verified at the Royal Library, where the account of the Sack- 
ing of Rome is deposited, but by James Buonaparte, and not Nicholas. 
James was a contemporary and an ocular witness of the event: his manu- 
script was printed for the first time at Cologne, in 1756; and the volume 
actually contains a genealogy of the Bonapartes, which is carried back to 
a very remote period, and describes them as one of the most illustrious 
houses of Tuscany. 

‘* The above genealogy presents a fact which is certainly of a very sin- 
gular nature: itis that of the first Bonaparte having been exiled from his 
country as a Ghibeline. Was it, then, the destiny of this family, in all 
times, and at every epoch, that it must yield to the malignant influence of 
the Guelfs!”--[The malignant influence of a family which afforded the 
grateful Count an asylum and a hivelihood.-Ed.} 
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resound with his name. He was a lieutenant-colonel of artillery, 
and had been only a few weeks in Paris; having left Corsica, 
where political events had forced him to yield to the faction ef 
Paoli. The English had taken possession of Toulon; an expe- 
rienced artillery officer was wanting to direct the’ operations of 
the siege, and Napoleon was fixed on. ‘There will history take 
him up, never more to leave him;—there commences his immor- 
tality.” | 

During his voyage, Las Cases relates— 

«| had undertaken to teach my son English; and the Emperor, 
to whom | mentioned the progress he was making, expressed a 
wish to learn also. I endeavoured to form a very simple plan for 
his instruction, in order to save him trouble. This did very well 
for two or three days; but the ennui occasioned by the study was 
at least eqal to that which it was intended to counteract, and the 
English was laid aside. ‘he Emperor occasionally reproached 
me with having discontinued my lessons; I replied that 1 bad the 
medicine ready, if he had the courage to take it. 

** Meanwhile the Emperor observed that I was very much oc- 
cupied, and he even suspected the subject on which | was engaged. 
He determined to ascertain the fact, and obtained sight of a few 
pages of my journal: he was not displeased with it. Having al- 
luded several times to the subject, he observed that such a work 
would be interesting rather than useful. The military events, for 
example, thus detailed, in the ordinary course of conversation, 
would be meagre, incomplete, and devoid of end or object: they 
would be mere anecdotes, frequently of the most puerile kind, in- 
stead of grand operations and results. I eagerly seized the fa- 
vourable opportunity: I entirely concurred in his opinion, and 
ventured to suggest the idea of his dictating to me the campaigns 
of Italy. ‘It would,’ I observed, ‘be a benefit to the country— 
a true monument of national glory. Our time is unemployed, our 
hours are tedious; occupation will help to divert us, and some 
moments may not be devoid of pleasure. This idea became the 
subject of various conversations. 

“ At length the Emperor came to a determination, and on Sa- 
turday the 9th of September he called me into his cabin, and dic- 
tated to me, for the first time, some details respecting the siege 
of Toulon.* 

“On the Emperor’s second abdication, somebody who loved him 
for his own sake, and who knew his improvident disposition, ea- 
gerly inquired whether any measures had been taken for his future 
support. Finding that no provision had been made, and that Na- 
poleon remained absolutely destitute, a contribution was made, 


* These dictatioas are now also in the course of publication; but w« 
have taken up first the more personal and interesting work. 
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and four or five millions were raised for him, of which M. Lafitte 
became the depositary. 

« At the moment of his departure from Malmaison, the solici- 
tude of Napoleon’s real friends was no less serviceable to him.— 
An individual, aware of the disorder and confusion of our situa- 
tion, wished to ascertain whether the little treasure had been for- 
warded to its destination. What was his astonishment on learn- 
ing that the carriage in which it had been placed, was left in a 
coach-house at Malmaison. A new difficulty arose: the key of the 
coach-house was not to be found; and the embarrassment occa- 
sioned by this unexpected circumstance delayed our departure for 
some moments. M. Lafitte wished immediately to give the Em- 
peror a receipt for the sum; but Napoleon would not accept it— 
saying, ‘1 know you, M. Lafitte—I know that you did not ap- 
prove of my government; but | consider you as an honest man.’ 

«M. Lafitte seems to have been doomed to be the depositary of 
the funds of unfortunate monarchs. Louis XVIII, on his depar- 
ture for Ghent, also placed a consideraele sum of money in his 
hands. On ey arrival, on 20th March, M. Lafitte was 
sent for by the Emperor, and questioned respecting the deposit, 
which he did not deny. On his expressing his apprehension lest 
a reproach should be intended to be conveyed in the questions 
which had been put to him;—‘ None,’ said the Emperor: ‘that 
money belonged personally to the king, and private affairs are to- 
tally distinct from political matters.’ 

“Qne afternoon, the sailors caught an enormous shark. The 
Emperor inquired the cause of the great noise and confusion which 
he suddenly heard over head; being informed of what had oc- 
curred, he expressed a wish to have a sight of the sea-monster. 
He accordingly went up to the poop, and incautiously approached 
too near the animal, which by a sudden movement knocked down 
four or five of the sailors, and had well nigh broke the Emperor’s 
legs. He descended the larboard gangway, covered with blood; 
we thought he was severely hurt, but it proved to be only the blood 
of the shark.” [We have heard it mentioned, that the tars laugh- 
ed heartily, and declared “ there were a pair of them.” 

At page 242, the diary of the voyage ends; and the remainder 
of the volume is occupied with a journal from the 19th October, 

1815, when the prisoner was landed at St. Helena, to the 9th De- 
cember, the day preceding his removal to Longwood. From our 
extracts it will be seen that the Work is very miscellaneous, em- 
bracing not only the events of the period, but all the retrospections, 
&c. of Buonaparte which he uttered in conversation. It will also 
be discovered that a considerable number of the anecdotes have 
previously crept into notoriety through various channels (as far as 
our memory serves we have endeavoured to avoid these,) and es- 
pecially in the Memoirs published by Mr. Brockhaws (in 1818) 
from documents derived from Las Cases himself. 
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POETRY. 
For the Port Folio. 
PARAPHRASE OF A FRAGMENT OF SLIMONIDES. 


Or human things, how little fix’d remains, 
How mean the profit, for a world of pains! 
Homer hath said:—As yearly leaves decay, 

As the green season comes and fades away, 
Mark thus, (and that’s the moral of his text,) 
One age is but a margin to the next: 

Our darker autumn will at last succeed, 

Thovgh late:-—and Homer tells the truth indeed. 

‘To these and to the like all lend an ear; 

But who is always on himself severe? 

Each fosters hope; and every youthful breast 

Still labours to detain the pleasing guest. 

While yet the tender flower of life i is warm, 

Heats sap its vigour, and the winds alarm; 

Pliant it yields to ev ery rising gale:— 

Not so whet storms its full-grown arms assail.* 

Thus veering youth, to no fix’d purpose true 

Keeps all impracticable schemes in view; 

No cares of age and death its thoughts employ, 

To turn the current of unmeaning joy; 

Sure of the present day and all beside, 

No homely labours for the next provide, 

Oh fools! whose reason thus securely lies, 

Nor know the secret rule of living wise! 

How swift the close of youth, and what delays 

The last and darkest that shall bound our days! 

But, stranger, ponder o’er these truths, and seize 

Some share of pleasures and one hour of ease. 
i8?s. A. 


+ 


ON SEEING A PICTURE REPRESENTING TIME ARRESTING 
THE CAREER OF PLEASURE. 


His iron hand grasped a Bacchante’s arm, 

And at his touch the rose and vine leaves died; 
He pointed to the circle where the Hours 
Held on their visible course. 


Stay thee on thy mad: career, 
Other sounds than Mirth’s are near; 


* These four lines are not justified by the original. I wrote them from an idea 
suggested by a line in the elegy, of which this is thought to be a fragment, thus— 
Ovnrar d’open ris avbos exn Torongx tor n€nc,—But when any mortal possesses the 
very desirable flower of youth. The poet has not pursued the idea of youth being re- 
presented by a flower, but subjoins—having a capricious disposition, he contemplates 
many things unlikely to be accomplished;—which last I have paraphrased as below. 








Poetry. 


Fling not those white arms in air; 
Cast those roses from thy hair; 

Stop awhile those glancing feet; 
Still thy golden cymbals’ beat; 
Ring not thus thy joyous laugh; 
Cease that purple cup to quatf; 
Hear my voice of warning, hear,— 
Stay thee on thy mad career! 


Youth’s sweet bloom is round thee now, 
Roses langh upon thy brow; 
Radiant are thy starry eyes; 
Spring is in the crimson dyes 
O’er which thy dimple-smile is wreathing; 
Incense on thy lip is breathing; 
Light and Love are round thy soul,— 
But thunder peals o’er June-skies roll; 
Even now the storm is near— 
Then stay thee on thy mad career! 


Raise thine eyes to yonder sky, 
There is writ thy destiny; 
Clouds have veiled the new moonlight; 
Stars have fallen from their height; 
These are emblems of the fate 
That waits thee—dark and desolate! 
All Morn’s lights are now thine own, 
Soon their glories will be gone; 
What remains when the #8 t? 
Faded hope, and withered heart 
Like a flower with no perfume 
To keep a memory of its bloom! 
Look upon that heur-marked round, 
Listen to that fateful sound; 
There my silent hand is stealing, 
a more silent course revealing; 

ild, devoted PLeasure, hear,— 
Stay thee on thy mad career!— L. E. L, 


2+ oe 


SONG. 


Hers was a heart which, when it once had loved, 
Could but ill brook the many trembling fears 
That absent love must know. 

There’s a heart where my image dwells, 
And will dwell for ever; 

But the bosom with anguish swells, 

We part—and nought its grief dispels. 
Or will dispel it ever. 
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There are tears in those soft blue eyes: 
Oh! must they flow for ever? 

’Tis hard where Love so sweetly lies; 

The Boy ne’er misery’s pow’r defies, 
But lets it follow ever. 
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There is a voice, whose tender strain 
Will on my ear rest ever; 

Its music soften’d all my pain,— 

Ne’er can I hear those tones again, 
No! they are fled for ever. 
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There was a smile made my heart thrill, 


rv : - To be forgotten never; 

ut The thought will cheer my spirits still: 

a : mi afd 

Fy Twas a bright gleam ’mid clouds of ill, 

Re, Hovering o’er me ever. B. G., 
im an 
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PLL DAUT* NAE MAIR A POSIE. 


Once I lov’d a lily hand, 
A cheek baith ripe and rosie; 
Once I lov’d a ruddie lip,— 
I’ll daut nae mair a posie; 
Sweet is a rose to smell and pu’ 
When opening is its fragrant mou’, 
But there’s a worm amang the dew— 
I’ll daut nae mair a posie. 
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Once I met a rosie cheek 
Amang the dews of even, 
An ee that kenn’d nae ill but love, 
Could wiled a saint frae heaven; 
Though love’s divine delicious lowe 
Warm in those rosie cheeks did glow, 
Where pity has forgot to grow, 
*Tis but a posie living. 


= 


Woman, thou art a bairnly playke 
Wi’ nought but beauty’s blossom; 
But thou’rt a flower of heavenly power, 
Wi’ pity in thy bosom: 
Wi a’ thy smiles and a’ thy charms, 
Wi’ a’ thy failings and thy harms, 
Thou’rt lovelier in a bodie’s arms 
Than aught that bears a blossom. C. 


* Daut.—To cherish, to love, to pet. Ed. P. F 
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Poetry. 
A SONG. 


Sleep, gentle sleep, ye bring my love 
In gentle dreams to me; 

But, gentle sleep, thy fairest shape 
Is ne’er so fair as she; 

Her shining ringlets flowing, 
Her lily-white hand I see, 

The lights of true love glowing, 
In my Annie’s bonnie black ee. 


Sleep, gentle sleep, ye bring my love 
In visions bright and rare; 

Ye love to come in my love’s form, 
There’s nought so sweet and fair; 

Though *tween me and her dwelling 
Rolls foaming and wide the sea, 

{n slumber she comes smiling, 
My charming young Annie, to me. 


Go, vision’d sleep, I love thee not; 
For memory, kinder far, 

Comes with the hour I met my love 
Aneath the trysting star; 

The silver stream was roving 
Adown by the fairy lea, 

The silver moon was roving 
Aboon bonnie Annie and me. 


O, my love’s like the morning-star, 
Before the sun she shines, 

And lovelier than the evening light ~~ 
Among Dalgonar pines; 

And tall is she and tender, 
And as fair as fair can be, 

Her dark eyes beam diviner, 
When young Annie muses on me. 


— + 


Doctors sometimes are not wise.—Dr. Collet, aig go Puyn 
atores for Poy avdos, wrote fifteen reasons to prove that the soul 
was like a flute. Dr. Plot, in the MS. History of Oxfordshire, 
inserted ‘an account of a gentleman who had one leg smooth and 
the other rough, a fact of which the anthor himself had received 
plain ocular demonstration. ‘Fhe wicked wag, however, before 
the book went to the press, undeceived his credulous friend by 
telling him that one leg had been shaved. : 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


gc” Authors and Publishers who have works inthe press, witli 
oblige the Editor of the Port Folio, by sending information, (post 
paid) of the subject, extent, and probable price of such books, 
which will be communicated to the public, if consistent with its 
plan. It is not to be expected, however, that an opinion on the 
merits of any work,can be expressed, before it has been submitted 
to examination. It is the object of the Editor, to collect in this 
article full and accurate information on the progress of the press 
in the United States, with oceasional notices of Foreign Litera- 
ture, derived from the best journals. 


——e- a 


The second edition of Vindicie Hibernice, hitherto unavoida- 
bly delayed, will be put to press in a short time, and published in 
July or August. The arrangement, which was considerably de- 
fective in the first edition, will be greatly improved, and the 
quantity of matter nearly doubled. 


Mr. W. W. Woodward has republished, the Life of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, so well known among the religious by his com- 
mentary upon the Bible, and his labours in the first Protestant 
Missionary Society, of which he was the founder. This is the 
first American from the second English edition. It is ornamented 
with an admirable engraving by Ellis, and a large and distinct 
type has been employed, for the convenience of aged eyes. Al- 
though adapted to interest religious readers only, it will, by pious 
persons of all denominations, be deemed an invaluable addition to 
their library. It belongs te a class of books of which we have but 
too few, and of ‘hich, not from the lack of authors, but from the 
rareness of proper subjects, it is not likely that we shall ever have 
too many. ‘The tives of Christians of Mr. Scott’s stamp, are the 
best sort of practical commentary on Christianity. Of such per- 
sons the Apostle Paul speaks, as being “ living epistles,”’ intelli- 
o- to all men; and their memoirs bear the same relation to the 

ible, as the records of experimental science do to the physical 
principles they are employed to illustrate. Show me, says the in- 
fidel, a man raised from the dead, and I will believe. It is an un- 
reasonable demand. He would not believe, though a man were to 
rise from the dead. But show me Christianity, the religion of 
the Bible, realized in the life of a Christian,—is a fair challenge. 
And how can it be met so well as by referring the sceptic to such 
men in his own day, as Henry Martyn and Walter Venning, 
Granville Sharp and John Thornton, Andrew Fuller and Thomas 
Scott? Such a work as the present is valuable, not only on account 
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of the evidence it supplies of the power of religion, but as it forms 
a treasury of practical instruction to the inexperienced Christian. 
Next to the promises of the Bible, such memorials as these supply 
the most efficient consolation under those trials and perplexities, 
which are found to be common to all the family of God. All that 
is really in ecclesiastical history, too, has come down to us in this 
shape. The real history of the Church is to be found, not in the 
history of councils and of heresies, but in the lives of martyrs 
and confessors, reformers and evangelists, in whose glorious fel- 
lowship, the subject of these Memoirs has gone to take his station, 
where his works will follow him. The biographer has discharged 
his debt of filial piety, in a manly, judicious, and able manner. 
He has done himself great honour, and laid the Christian world 
under lasting obligations, by the ingenuous fidelity with which he 
has given the history of his father’s life, and the admirable use he 
has made of his materials. 


An Asiatic Society has lately been established at Paris, at the 
head of which is the celebrated Baron Sylvestre de Sacy, well 
known as one of the first orientalists in Europe. With him are 
Langles, Klaproth, Remusat, and many other learned men, skil- 
led in that branch of science. The number of resident members 
exceeds one hundred and thirty. This society was the more ne- 
— at the present time, that the Mines d’Orient, which for 
several years appeared at Vienna, under the direction of the learn- 
ed Von Hammer, has been discontinued. Von Hammer has been 
made an honorary member of the Paris society, to which and to 
that of Calcutta, we must now exclusively look for information 
on this interesting subject. 

Several valuable memoirs have already been presented to this 
Society, among which one by Klaproth, which proves that paper 
money was first invented in China, and another by the same au- 
thor, showing the identity of the Ossites, a people which inhabit 
mount Caucasus, with the Alani of the middle ages. 


et 


Dr. Franklin —The Directors of the Athenzeum have lately 
purchased a large number of pamphlets which were formerly the 
property of this philosopher. Many of them are particularly val- 
uable on account of the marginal notes which they have received 
from his hand. Some are of an amusing cast—QOn the first page 
of a collection of extracts from the registry of the faculty of 
Medicine in Paris, there is a vignette, with this observation in 
the hand writing of Dr. Franklin: “ It is remarkable that the arms 
of the faculty above, should be three ducks with herbs in their 


mouths to prevent their pronouncing the motto, Quack, Quack, 
Quack.” 
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For the Port Folio, 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE MRS. MARIA B. TUCKER 


BroGRAPHICAL notices are not likely to excite interest, except 
where its subjects have had a name in the world: and whether 
they acquired that name by their genius, their virtues, their mis- 
fortunes or their crimes, it matters not—all that relates to them, 
however trivial and minute, is sought with eagerness and received 
with avidity: while the life of private unpretending virtue, how- 
ever pure and rare, is allowed to pursue its gentle noiseless 
course to the grave, unheeded by any but those to whom it was 
endeared by personal acquaintance. Yet, one would suppose, that 
such is the native loveliness of virtue, a picture of moral excel- 
lence under its fairest form, and its most engaging aspects, could 
never be viewed with absolute indifference. 

Such a picture was exhibited by the late Mrs. Maria B. Tuck- 
er, the wife of George Tucker, Esq., one of the Members of Con- 
gress from Virginia. 

Although this lady was admired for many pleasing qualities, 
both personal and mental, she was still more loved for her good- 
ness. A more generous, affectionate, and benevolent heart, never 
warmed a bosom. It was this which imparted such a winning 
sweetness to her manners, mae her life a blessing to all around 
her, and almost converted every common acquaintance into a 
friend. 

It was her good fortune to obtain the love and esteem of her 
own sex, no less than the admiration and respect of the other. 
The kindness of her disposition was so stamped on all she said 
and did, that it rarely failed to beget correspondent good-will in 
others. 

The virtues of this admirable lady, though decided and strongly 
marked, were so happily tempered, that they never ran into their 
kindred faults. Her dignity was devested of all pride. Her 
cheerfulness and overflowing good-humour had never, even in the 
hey-day of youth and beauty, betrayed her into levity or impro- 
pwty: Her piety, though heartfelt and fervent, were devoid of 

igotry and austerity. ‘Though no one who had so lively a relish 
for harmless pleasure, was ever more ready to forego it; yet she 
had the rare gift of reconciling the purest and most elevated sen- 
timents of religion, with the duties, the occupations, and the in- 
nocent enjoyments of life. 

The countenance of Mrs. Tucker, was a faithful index of her 
heart and mind. Itexpressed sensibility, good humour and bene- 
volence, in language which it was impossible to mistake. This 
expression, still more than her features, made it one of the most 
agreeable faces ever beheld, and was the cause why, at the age of 
thirty-eight, she retained so much ef her youthful beauty. 
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Her talent for conversation was extraordinary. With a voice 
clear and musically sweet, a ready elocution, a mind well stored 
with miscellaneous reading, and a lively fancy, she was always 
listened to with delight; and sometimes, on the few subjects in 
which she would give the reins to her enthusiasm, she would talk 
like one inspired. 

She wrote with remarkable readiness and ease. Could shehave 
submitted to the labour of revision, she would have attained the 
highest order of elegance. Even in her unstudied effusions, her 
language, always chaste and pure, is sometimes felicitously beau- 
tiful. 

As a wife, mother, daughter and sister, her merits are above all 
praise. More tenderness, more disinterestedness, more delicacy, 
were never exhibited than she was in the daiiy habit of manifest- 
ing in these various relations. She practised every species of 
charity. She was not merely liberal and kind to the poor, but a 
nurse to the sick, and a comforter to the afflicted. She was ever 
ready to defend the victims of calumny—to overlook venial errors 
—und to forgive injuries to herself on the very few occasions, 
which one, so blameless and so beloved, could have for forgive- 
ness. Indeed, in the enlarged sense in which the word is used by 
the great Apostle, comprehending meekness, patience, modesty 
and love, this excellent woman was cHarity personified. 

Her character had acquired in early life a romantic cast, which 
it never entirely laid aside. But this peculiarity sat upon her so 
naturally and so gracefully, seemed so to belong to her, that no 
- one could have wisied her to lose it. It made her descriptions 
more glowing, her friendships more enthusiastic, her anticipations 
more lively, and sometimes her disappointments more acute; 
though commonly on these occasions, her cheerful sanguine tem- 
ae would, alchemist-like, turn with renovated eagerness to some 
resh object of hope. 

Mrs. Tucker was born in the town of Fredericksburg, and there 
— the apt | part of her life with her maternal grandmother, 

rs. Lewis. It was probably owing to this lady, who was the 
only sister of General Washington, and had much of his practical 
wisdom, that the natural enthusiasm of her character, had always 
been controlled by the most delicate sense of propriety. She af- 
terwards lived successively in the county of Culpepper, where she 
married at the age of seventeen; in Richniond, in the county of 
Pittsylvania, and in Lynchburg, where she died on the 29th of 
January last, of an affection of the spleen; with which she had 
been afflicted from her early years. 

In each of these places she had a large circle of friends, friends 
not in the common acceptation of the term, but who felt for her a 
lively and lasting affection; and she was every where most a fa- 
vourite with the most estimable of her sex. In all these changes 
of residence and situation, she remained unchanged. The same 
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wish to promote the happiness of others—the same contented 
disposition—the same success in conciliating affection and respect 
—rihd same heavenly-minded piety and benignity, attended her in 
the sequestered shades of Pittsylvania, as in the polished circles 
ef Richmond or Washington. 

The loss of a lovely daughter about four years ago, had disposed 
her mind, always piously inclined, more towards religious medi- 
tation; and too surely presaging the progress of the disease which 
occasioned her death, she had of late been sedulously bent on 
preparing for the awful change, until she had attained that happy 
serenity of mind, which was willing to live, but yet prepared to 
die. And when she found the awiul moment approaching, after 
giving some pious admonitions to her children, and, in a strain of 
the most sublime and touching eloquence, testifying to those 
around her the faith and hope of a Christian, she said, (laying her 
hand on her bosom,) “ ali is peace within,” and in a few minutes 
expired. Such were the last moments of one, who was a blessing 
rn to her friends, an ornament to her sex, and an honour to human 
nature. 
Let it not be supposed that these are the exaggerations of 

. friendship. It is believed there are few states in the Union, in 
which there are not persons who would bear testimony, that the 
sketch here attempted, has done no more than justice to the bright 
original; though they feel but a portion of that grief, which now 
wrings the bosom of the writer of this notice. 





SP pene 





A learned Judge noted for using the phrases, “I humbly con- 
ceive,” and “ for look d’ye see,” was presiding at dinner, where 
Mr. Charles Yorke was present, and insisted that the latter must 
have written a book, because he had so many briefs more than a 
young man of his standing could expect. In vain Mr. Yorke 
assured him he never had; the Judge was not convinced. Mr. 
Yorke then said he had, it was true, attempted to turn Coke upon 
Littleton into verse, and he would give a specimen from the Trea- 
tise upon Tenures: 


A man who is seized of his land in fee 
Need neither to quake nor quaver, 

I humbly conceive—for look d’ye see, 

*Tis his and his heirs forever! 


iD + Qe 


ERRATA, in our last Number. 


Page 226, |. 8 from the foot, for secundo arte, read secundum artem. 
231, 11 wrapt, rapt. 
246, 12 from the top, prisoner, people. 
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